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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The correspondence columns of our great popular national 
newspapers are almost always worth examination. From 
a couple of sentences, as from the jaws of a London tube, 
we catch a deep, sour breath of the contemporary under- 
world. ... Thus a letter appeared not long ago in the 
pages of a famous daily, suggesting, by way of happy and 
economical solution to Britain’s present dollar problem, 
that we should ship to the United States all our so-called 
* art-treasures "—baubles of interest only to the pampered 
and fastidious few, for which the average level-headed 
British worker had neither time nor appetite. Philistin- 
ism, we are reminded, does not consist merely in the 
absence of esthetic taste and knowledge, but is a positive, 
aggressive force ; and one reader recollected how, during 
the war, as he sat in a dismal canteen with his fellow 
national-servicemen, he observed that, although they would 
tolerate any degree of noise coming from the radio provided 
it was inharmonious—the unintelligible report of a prize- 
fight or barely audible comedian—thirty seconds of clas- 
sical music would make them throw their cards down, 
imploring a friend near the radio to ‘ turn that mucking 
thing off!’ From these memories followed the reflection 
that in Communist-controlled countries, where ‘ culture’ 
is often an important part of the governmental programme, 
a new type of Philistinism has emerged—the Philistinism 
of the subservient writer or painter, fulminating and gesticu- 
lating behind the party band-waggon. It would require 
the gifts of a modern Matthew Arnold to decide which 
form of contemporary Philistinism promised to have the 
more disastrous effect upon the mental health and spiritual 
equilibrium of twentieth-century mankind. 


[The Editor asks that all contributions should be addressed to him at 
50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and accompanied by a stamped envelope. 

Subscriptions for the Cornuiiu are available from any bookseller or from 
50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. A subscription for 4 issues costs ros. 8d. 
and for 8 issues 213. 4d., including postage. At present the CoRNHILL 
appears quarterly.) 
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Good Intentions 
BY MARGARET LANE 


OOKING down now from the crumbling terrace, my eye 

dwelling dizzily on the drop, I find it hard to relate the 

place to the one that I remember, or myself to the boy who 
stood here long ago. 

Yet there below me, with the same bust of Claudius at the 
corner, are the stone stairs where I first encountered the dog. 
Here, close under the house and screened by some ragged trees, 
the girl first spoke to me. And there on a lower level, shaded by 
cypresses and jutting its peeling balustrade from the cliff, is the 
little terrace where my mother sought and endured her excruciating 
interview with Miss Hoffmeier. But I must begin at the beginning. 

It was on the day after my father’s funeral, when our house was 
at its most desolate and unnatural, forbidding one even to think of 
ordinary occupations, that my mother found the document that 
sent us to Italy. To her, of course, that was the least of its effects ; 
it dealt her a blow when she was most open and vulnerable ; but 
to me, since I was not asked to share in this misery (and at fifteen 
could hardly have done so), our going to Italy was the sole and 
wonderful result of the discovery. 

On this particular afternoon in February, then, with dusk coming 
on in just that yellowish and acrid character which I always 
associate with the Birmingham of my boyhood, my mother had 
nerved herself to face the aftermath of bereavement, and in a 
disciplined way was emptying drawers and pigeon-holes, glancing 
through letters, throwing away envelopes, and from time to time 
pausing with eyes hidden over some too personal and living fragment 
—my father’s reading glasses, his tobacco pouch, a couple of 
forgotten biscuits. We had the gas fire on, and I was sitting with 
my back to it, looking through the Illustrated London News and 
occasionally raising my eyes to a picture on the opposite wall with 
which I had an understanding. It was of two girls in what I 
supposed to be Greek costume, walking along a summer shore, 
gathering shells. I do not know who the picture was by ; probably 
Alma-Tadema or one of his school ; to me it was associated with 
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GOOD INTENTIONS 


a lamp of (I see now) particular banality which stood at the foot 
of the stairs in my great-uncle’s house. This lamp, a torch with 
a pink glass shade which concealed the gas, was held aloft by a 
life-sized plaster figure. She, too, wore draperies, and her figure 
was commanding and upcorseted, so that I had an understanding 
with her as well, and communed with her on the quiet as with a 
goddess. I always, if I could, made an opportunity of seeing her 
alone, either on my way upstairs to the bathroom or coming down ; 
and would pause on the bottom stair, making as little noise as 
possible with my boots, and would cup my hand over her left 
breast. 

This harmless habit, rarely indulged because my great-uncle so 
rarely cared to see us, by an unlucky chance brought me into 
disfavour ; for I had once, before going through my little ritual, 
listened without looking ; and when I laid my hand on the lady’s 
breast and earnestly caressed it, my great-uncle (who was a clergy- 
man, and therefore an object of veneration to my mother) was 
watching me all the time from the door of his study. He said 
nothing, and I dropped my hand as though it had been shot and 
went stiffly upstairs; and after that was always conscious of a 
distaste in his expression whenever he looked at me. In spite of 
his disapproval, however, the habit remained, and from even the 
unpromising material of our dining-room picture I wove daydreams 
of an innocent voluptuousness. 

I was so engaged, sitting at the table, when I became aware that 
my mother was unnaturally still. I turned my head, and saw that 
she was sitting with a sheet of paper in her hand, and in a silence 
so charged with catastrophe that no shriek or moan could have 
been more expressive. At last I said in a croaking voice, ‘ What’s 
the matter, Mother ? ’°—but she did not reply, and after a moment, 
with an urgent and unmistakable wave of her hand sent me out 
of the room. 

When I came back she had pulled herself together, and was 
staring out of the window at our dreary street. I did not know 
what to do; the misery and embarrassments of the funeral were 
still upon us; and when I put my hand on her shoulder (I was 
as tall as she was) she began to cry. 

She did not tell me what it was she had discovered, but I knew 
that it was serious ; and being alone with her now, in a solitude 
far greater than I should have thought any single death could have 
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MARGARET LANE 


made possible, I had to accept a share of her misery without 
understanding it. Many years later, when it fell to me to open 
and destroy that paper, I had a clearer view of the injury it had 
done her. It was a will (which must, I suppose, have been what 
she was looking for) signed and dated but not witnessed, in which 
my father set it out that everything he died possessed of was to go 
to my mother, with the exception of one thousand pounds, half of 
which was to be paid to a certain Emily Miller at an address in 
Italy, and half ‘ for the education of my daughter, Agnes Miller.’ 
This was the secret trap-door into my father’s life through which 
my mother had fallen. 

She reeled, almost literally, from the shock, but her reaction was 
not precisely what one might have expected. Her chief emotion 
appears to have been self-mistrust, which made her search her 
conscience to account for this punishment. It was a part of her 
character to embrace with morbid readiness the idea that it was 
she who was in the wrong. So now, when my father in parting 
had struck her this blow, she winced and acquiesced, and forced 
herself to wonder how she had failed him. What had he found 
in this other woman that she had not given him? An atrocious 
thought struck her. The address in Italy pointed straight to my 
father’s sole professional success—his long attendance on Miss 
Hoffmeier, whose gloomy mansion dominated our suburb. Miss 
Hoffmeier was rich and old, and had something incurable. There 
was not much that any doctor could do for her, but years ago, 
having once sent for my father in an emergency, she had taken a 
liking to him, and had not only placed herself and her illness in 
his hands, but had prevailed on him several times to go with her 
to Italy. The connection had been a source of pride to my mother, 
and she had regretted it sincerely when Miss Hoffmeier, unable to 
bear travel any longer because of her illness, had settled for good 
in her Italian villa. This had been several years before my father’s 
death. And now, reviewing his journeys in this startling light, was 
she to believe that they were all contrived, the made occasions of 
adultery ? 

Curiosity tortured her, disguised as duty. The will was not 
valid, and even if it had been, a thousand pounds was not a sum 
to be drawn like an egg from a conjurer’s sleeve out of my father’s 
leavings. Nevertheless this sense of duty told her that she was 
bound to do what she could to carry out his wishes. He had 
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GOOD INTENTIONS 


incurred, however wrongly, responsibility, and his death and good 
intention alike compelled her. So my mother argued, bracing 
herself for an act which would relieve her pride. It was all settled 
very rapidly, in less than a week. There was some foreign business 
of Father’s, I was told, that had got to be settled. We were going 
to Italy. 

* 


I do not remember much about the journey. It passed in a 
trance for both of us, for different reasons. I had never before 
been out of Birmingham, and the foreignness and, as our train 


crept deeper into Italy, the beauty of what I saw kept me standing | 


at the window as though I had been chained there. It was too 
early in the year for the northern orchards ; the miles upon miles 
of symmetrical peach trees were pricked out in delicate black 
diagram on their combed soil; but south of Rome the foothills 
began to bear precipitous villages, grey as their rock, pure flowering 
of the stone ; and presently orange and lemon groves closed in 
upon the train, and we were drawn through an endless corridor 
of leaves, shining with lamp-like fruit. 

We arrived finally at Miss Hoffmeier’s in the afternoon, and 
were confronted by a high wall and a Gothic door. I fancy the 
place had been a convent once; it seemed so forbidding and 
enclosed, and yet, when one had passed inside, all within was 
peaceful, orderly and serene, the house poised and the garden 
displayed along the top of a rocky crag overhanging the sea. At 
that height, and from that spot, the view was in every direction 
of such drama and beauty that it would have been almost alone 
a consolation to those who had renounced the world. 

An old man who looked like a gardener opened the door, and 
when my mother murmured Miss Hoffmeier’s name conducted us 
gravely to the house. Presently, in the cold entrance hall which 
contained nothing to sit on, an Englishwoman appeared and asked 
us what we wanted. 

‘Oh yes, you’re the person who wrote,’ she said, when my 
mother had explained. ‘ The letter came yesterday.’ 

‘I am Dr. Phillimore’s widow,’ said my mother with dignity, 
but without success. We both quailed under the pince-nez of this 
person, and indeed, after two nights of sitting up in a second-class 
carriage, we did not look impressive. 
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MARGARET LANE 

* Miss Hoffmeier is in the garden,’ said the lady, running her 
eye over us, ‘I had better take you to her.’ 

Half-way down a long formal walk striped with the shadow of 
cypresses my mother gave me a little signal to leave her. I turned 
away and went slowly down a bordered path leading to a fountain. 
Every alley in that magic garden led, as I found, to its own revel- 
ation—an arbour of vines, a naiad pouring a rivulet from a shell, 
a marble bench sunk in a cushion of yew. It was a place, on this 
towering crag, for an enchanter’s fastness. Trees and garden went 
to the very edge, and from the shade of the pines one looked down 
on a drop at which an eagle might tremble. Far, far below, like 
wrinkles in the rock, the terraces of cultivation began, and the 
pattern of vine and olive and lemon pursued its minute repetition 
to the edge of the sea. So dazzling was the drop, so tinily com- 
plicated the terrain, that at first I saw no sign of life in it; but 
presently my ear was invaded by a faint chorus of metallic sounds, 
and I became aware that the landscape was as alive as an anthill, 
and that under the canopy of lemons and among the vines the 
village was hard at work with mattock and hoe. 

Wandering bemused from one cunningly contrived viewpoint to 
another, I came at last upon a long flight of steps leading back to 
the house. The building was large and irregular, with crypt-like 
arches under it at one place and stairs leading to terraces at different 
levels. The higher I went up the more I saw. First the kitchen 
garden, gleaming with lemons, and the vineyard came into view, 
and then, far away below, on a tiny promontory with a balustrade, 
I saw Miss Hoffmeier and my mother sitting in the sun. 

I had now reached the level of the crypt-like arches, and passed 
into their shade. The air was cold. There was a door at the 
further side of this vault-like place, and here, half-way down the 
steps to which it brought me, I met a large and repulsive-looking 
dog. He was at once the strangest and the ugliest dog I had ever 
seen, greyish in colour and emaciated, with ears that had been 
cropped close to his skull, and odd eyes, which he fixed on me with 
a sort of anxious hostility, one of them blue and the other pearly 
white. Crouched motionless in the shadow he was less dog than 
spectre, and as shocking as some terrible pallid moth. 

After the first recoil, however, I was not afraid, for I was still 
at an age when dogs are more approachable than people. I came 
down to him and laid my hand on his head. He winced, looking 
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GOOD INTENTIONS 


up at me under my hand and blowing out his cheeks; and I 
discovered that he was very young, almost a puppy, and that his 
body was little more than dirty hide stretched over cringing bone. 
I began to tremble at this discovery, for I had never before seen 
an animal like this, and was still too young to have learned the 
art of indifference. I sat down beside him and put my arms round 
his neck, which made him uneasy ; he did not know what to do 
under a caress. He made no response whatever ; just gave me a 
timid, enquiring look, then patiently stood still. 

When I stood up I was startled to see that somebody was watching 
us. At the foot of the stairs, half hidden by a scrubby tree which 
grew against the house, was a girl. She seemed younger than I 
was and rather taller, with long bony wrists and sandy hair. As 
soon as I saw her she smiled, and said something in Italian. 

‘I’m English,’ I said, awkwardly getting to my feet. 

* I thought you might be,’ said the girl without surprise. ‘ Well, 
so am I.’ 

I came slowly down the rest of the steps and the dog watched 
us. ‘ Is that your dog ? ’ I said, already self-dedicated and prepared 
for battle. 

‘He belongs to the house.’ 

* Who feeds him ?’ 

*I do.’ 

‘Well, he isn’t getting enough. Look, he’s starved. He'll 
die,’ I said, my voice getting out of hand. The girl looked 
puzzled. 

‘Oh no, he won’t,’ she said, and with sudden decision clattered 
up the steps in her wooden pattens and fetched down the dog by 
the scruff. Near where we stood was a little grating in the wall 
with a rope, and this she knotted tightly round his neck. I could 
see, from the way he turned round quickly several times and 
collapsed in a huddle, that he was used to being tied there. He 
hid his nose in his flank and watched us guiltily. 

‘He shouldn’t be loose,’ said the girl. ‘He has to stay here. 
He’s training for a watch-dog.’ 

‘How do you train him?’ 

‘Well, he’s tied up,’ she said vaguely. ‘ He isn’t supposed to 
make friends with people, only us, in the house. He won’t be any 
good if he makes friends.’ 

‘It’s cruel to keep dogs tied up all day like that,’ I said with 
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heat. ‘It makes them stupid,’ I added, hoping this would weigh 
with her. 

‘ It makes them fierce,’ she said, as though I ought to have known 
this, ‘ and that’s what you want. He mustn’t make friends.’ She 
was clearly quite indifferent, and I hated her. 


This girl, as I was to learn presently, was no other than Agnes 
Miller, my father’s child ; but of course I knew nothing of this, 
and in any case was so obsessed by the dog that I had no thought 
to spare even for my mother, whom I could still see, when we came 
out on the rosy sunset terrace, sitting with Miss Hoffmeier. It 
was long afterwards that I learned what Miss Hoffmeier was telling 
her, and now, knowing more of my mother’s nature than was open 
to me then, I can guess the effort of acquiescence it cost her. She 
would, perhaps, have been able to bear my father’s unfaithfulness 
if it had been prestigious. Her bruised pride would have been 
soothed in at least one aspect, and she had gone to Italy partly, 
I now believe, to gather what crumbs she could of this obscure 
comfort. But Emily Miller, said Miss Hoffmeier, was dead. 
She had been carried off by typhus that hot summer; a most 
unfortunate tragedy. Nowadays one could not replace that kind 
of servant. 

It was here that the full bitterness came to my mother. I think 
it unreasonable of her to have minded so much, but she came of a 
touchy class and generation. Miss Hoffmeier, neither approving 
nor disapproving, had apparently shrugged her shoulders over the 
affair. She had liked my father and had not grudged him anything. 
Meanwhile, she asked my mother, what was to be done? A 
useless will had been found, there was no money, my father’s 
wishes were clear enough, and the English housemaid, Emily 
Miller, was dead. 

My mother sat so long with Miss Hoffmeier that we had to stay, 
and spent the night in bedrooms of icy splendour. I was pre- 
occupied and frightened, for my window was on that side of the 
house where the dog was, and as the spring sky deepened and 
brought out its stars I could hear the poor creature whining, his 
misery rising in crescendo until someone came out of the house and 
hit him with a stick. I knew it was no use appealing to my mother, 
for I could see she hardly listened to anything that was said. She 
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had never let me have a dog at home, so why should she now ? 
Besides, who was to say that Miss Hoffmeier would part with him ? 
No ; I would not rely on anybody’s sympathy. I would go to him 
that night and set him free. 

Everything when the time came was surprisingly easy. My 
candle burned steadily, the heavy doors opened on smooth hinges, 
my feet in woollen stockings made no sound. Only at the front 
door did I feel alarm, for the bolts were massive and went off like 
pistol shots. But nobody seemed to hear, and after blowing out 
my candle and waiting for a moment I opened the door and 
stepped into the moonlight. 

I skirted the house, crossed the terrace and went down the steps. 
I was mortally afraid the dog would bark, but strangely enough, 
though he was on his feet and gazing in my direction, he made 
no sound. It almost seemed as though he were waiting for me, 
and seeing him there, so pale and indescribably eerie in the moon- 
light, I felt a shiver of fear. It would hardly have surprised me 
if he had spoken. He stood docilely enough, however, while I 
untied the rope, though we were both trembling ; and when I 
looped it round his neck and set off for the gate he kept close beside 
me. We went quite silently except for the light tapping of his 
claws, and I drew the ancient bolts without much difficulty. I 
took the rope off his neck and we both stood still, looking down 
the walled lane to the village. Half of it was in moonlight, half 
in shadow. ‘Then I gave him a smack and he fled down the steps 
and along the gully, keeping stealthily in the shadow of the wall 
and never looking back. 


* * * 


Next morning, triumphant but uneasy, I expected to hear of the 
dog’s disappearance at breakfast, but nobody spoke. ‘The pince- 
nez lady presided alone at the table ; we did not see Miss Hoffmeier. 
My mother was uneasy, too, and looked at me once or twice with 
a doubtful expression, so that I escaped from her as soon as I could 
and went into the garden. I could not find the girl. It was not 
until we were ready to go that I saw her standing alone on the 
front steps, dressed all in black, with an old-fashioned wicker-work 
portmanteau. This was puzzling: was she leaving at the same 
time as we were? She was indeed. While I had been intent on 
my own adventures my mother, it seemed, had been equally 
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impulsive. Incredible though it seemed, Agnes was coming home 
with us, and for the unlikely purpose of getting her education. It 
was the best, Miss Hoffmeier had said, that could be done, though 
no doubt it fell very short of my father’s intentions. Whether she 
really believed this, or spied the chance to shake off a troublesome 
burden, I shall never know. By this time she was very ill. Her - 
appearance of sitting still and listening, of seeming withdrawn to 
some invisible point of attention, was really, I now believe, due to 
her pain. It came and went, displaying its last phase, and she 
was committed to its final. discipline. 

On the journey home my mother watched Agnes narrowly, 
frowning a little at what she saw, but on the whole satisfied. She 
was so proud of herself and of the duty done that for the time being 
her misery was comforted. As for me, we had not been in the train 
an hour before I found myself in the middle of a new experience. 
Agnes was no beauty, and for the dog’s sake I had hated her ; but 
now, sitting opposite her in the carriage and knowing only that 
she was going home with us, I was moved by a sudden mysterious 
feeling of sympathy. She had a pale expressive face, which her 
black clothes and hat ludicrously extinguished. Her sand-coloured 
hair, reaching her shoulder-blades, was heavy and straight ; it was 
tied in a smooth truss with a black ribbon. There was little to 


recommend her, and I cannot say how it happened that a current 
of warmth so quickly flowed between us. But so it was; and she 
returned my glances in such calm and friendly fashion that I felt 
we had known each other all our lives. All the loneliness of my 
childhood, all the daydreaming and dullness of Ferry Road, seemed 
to melt away like fog at her gentle touch ; it seemed the most 
natural thing in the world that she was going to be my sister. 


* * 


There still remained some weeks of the Easter term, and I went 
back to school as soon as we gothome. I wore a crépe band round 
my arm, and at another time would have enjoyed the prestige of 
bereavement ; but the coming of Agnes had ended that sombre 
drama. I did not miss my father. It was extraordinary to come 
home to Ferry Road, push open the iron gate, walk up the entry 
lined with slate-coloured tiles, and know that not only my mother, 
worried and remote as she had always been, but also Agnes, would 
be busy in the kitchen ; Agnes in a black pinafore stooping her 
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thin shoulders to open the oven ; putting her hair behind her ears 
and smiling when I came in; washing up in a great hurry after 
tea so that she could see me do my algebra. She had been, of 
course, even more lonely than I, and it was wonderful for both 
of us. 

She was remarkably skilful in the house. She had clearly been 
used to doing all kinds of housework, and got up early and lit the 
fire before my mother came down, bringing a most unchildish 
thoroughness to every task. Heaven knows what Ferry Road must 
have seemed like after Italy. She had been brought up in a 
paradise of natural beauty, and we lived in a dingy street which 
would soon be a slum ; yet she made the appalling transfer without 
comment, and threw herself into our life with an eagerness that 
told me she was grateful. 

I soon found that nothing gave her so much pleasure as to 
receive a confidence, so of course I had to tell her about the dog. 

‘I thought it was you,’ she said, ‘ because he wasn’t anywhere 
in the garden, and the rope was gone. He couldn’t have escaped 
if you hadn’t let him out.’ She was still puzzled by my action, 
and wanted to understand it, but her Italian upbringing came 
between us on this, and the subject was one on which she could 
not pretend to feel anything. 

‘But why?’ she said, gazing at me across the table and the 
school-books. ‘He would only die. Nobody outside would feed 
him. He would wander about and then somebody would kill him.’ 

‘He could catch rabbits.’ 

‘ There are no rabbits,’ she said, and I had to believe her. 

‘Well, then, he’d find another home,’ I said, but with less 
confidence. 

* Nobody would want him,’ said Agnes. ‘ Most families are too 
poor to feed a dog. If Miss Hoffmeier hadn’t taken him he’d have 
been drowned as a puppy.’ 

‘Oh, I dare say he came back, then,’ I said, turning back to 
my book ; but to this Agnes said nothing. 


After Easter, when I suppose he was still in a mood of holy duty, 
my great-uncle came to see us. He knew what my mother had 
done and he disapproved. Episodes of that kind were better 
forgotten. Nevertheless he came, and spent the night, so that my 
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mother had to move out of the front bedroom into mine, and I 
slept on the sofa. He had long growling conversations with her 
in the dining-room, and he watched me closely at teatime, and he 
watched Agnes. Nobody could suppose from his face that he was 
drawing favourable conclusions, and we avoided him. We had 
discovered a box of old lantern slides of my father’s, and we spent 
the afternoon with them in the attic. 

I suppose at some period of his youth my father must have given 
amateur lectures ; there was nearly a whole box of the Holy Land, 
some English cathedrals and a few historical subjects. We were 
absorbed, trying to project them with a bicycle lamp on to the 
side of a boot-box, when behind us the door of the attic silently 
opened. I do not know how long he watched us before we were 
aware. We were sitting on the floor with our heads together ; I 
was shining the lamp through a slide of the siege of Sebastopol, and 
Agnes’s long arm was round my neck. | 

My great-uncle cleared his throat, and we fell apart. 

‘Go downstairs,’ he said, using his pulpit voice ; ‘and you,’ 
singling out Agnes with his eyebrows, ‘go to your bedroom.’ 
Agnes and I looked at each other irresolutely, but he seized me 
by the shoulder and propelled me roughly in front of him down 
the stairs. 

*‘ Edwina,’ he said to my mother at the door of the dining-room, 
‘ this boy has got to go to boarding-school. I knew I was right. 
You can pack his box, and I shall take him back with me in the 
morning.’ 

‘Oh, Uncle Arthur, do you really . . . you can’t think . . .?’ 
said my mother, abjectly wringing her hands. 

‘I don’t think,’ said my great-uncle. ‘I know.’ 


* * 


I was not averse from going to boarding-school. What boy is ? 
I felt important, and I did not mind leaving home. But I did 
mind, and found humiliating, the atmosphere of accusation and 
urgency in which the change was made, and would have preferred 
any other to the cheap church school in the midlands in which my 
great-uncle had influence. There was something ominous, too, 
about the parting from Agnes, and I could not see her alone. We 
were involved in disgrace we did not understand, and it was this 
mingled guilt and confusion, oppressing the days and nights of my 
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first week at school, which more than anything precipitated my 
feeling for her. 

I do not know how to describe the emotion which coloured my 
thought of her all through that summer term. Everything that 
happened. everything that amused or saddened me I described to 
her in a continuous daydream in which our intimacy was unbroken. 
I even wrote to her twice. I was not particularly unhappy, but 
I longed always, and with a quite new intensity, for home. 

I do not think I was in love, though I see now that my great- 
uncle believed there was some such experience or experiment going 
on; but there was, I suppose, some sexuality in our innocent 
delight in each other; I should have felt differently if she had 
been a boy. What I felt most, perhaps, was a kind of delighted 
excitement in the thought ofher. Everything, even the most trivial 
detail of my life, was important now because it was material to be 
shared. I wanted to tell her everything. How far and in what 
direction our feeling would have led us if we had been allowed to 
meet again, I cannot tell. I thought of her as my sister because 
that was what my mother had said she was ; but she did not feel 
like that. She felt like a secret unexpectedly discovered, changing 
and illuminating everything. 

When I came home for the holidays Agnes was gone. My 
mother said at once, with unconcern, that she had gone back to 
Italy ; and my dismay at this was so great that for days I was quite 
unable to question her further. Later, when I wanted to know 
more, I was told to mind my own business and forbidden to write. 
I did write, once ; but no answer ever came; and this was the 
time, lasting the whole of that summer, when I experienced some- 
thing akin to the unhappiness of love. 

It was many years before I discovered the truth. How my 
mother, repenting at leisure her ambiguous act, had turned on 
Agnes with a witch’s venom, and by miserable petty persecutions 
had revenged herself for every stroke she had suffered. And Agnes, 
who had just turned thirteen, had come quite quickly to some 
secret crisis, and had run away. 

She never, so far as anyone knows, reached Italy. How could 
she? Discreet as death and as silent, my mother said nothing ; 
and little by little the quiet years reassured her, covering the rocks 
of conscience with innocent sand. 
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The Promontory of Gargano 


BY NORMAN LEWIS 


silver antependium of Ascole Piceno; from the pleasing 

surveys of the peninsula at Ortona a Mare ; from the glance 
at Campobasso (noted for its steel wares)—the mood of Karl 
Baedeker as he pushes on Southwards down the Italian Adriatic 
coast suffers a kind of atrophy. ‘ Beyond Termoli, where the cactus 
makes its first appearance,’ he observes with guarded pessimism, _ 
‘ the scenery is less attractive.’ At this point he is approaching the 
promontory of Gargano, that sudden protuberance above the heel 
of Italy which in the few grudging words allotted to its description 
the author mentions as being geologically a part of the Dalmatian 
limestone plateau and separated from Italy by an arm of the sea 
as late as the tertiary period. Baedeker’s reference to the vegetation 
of the area is exact. The cactus is indubitably in evidence. With 
the zsthetic judgment he proceeds to pass we are compelled, how- 
ever, to join issue. To be fair to Baedeker, the stretch of coast-line 
he had so reluctantly put behind him has undergone many changes 
since his day. So much so that even the mild eye which viewed 
with impartial approval a church of the Lombard-Norman style 
and a railroad ‘ with numerous tunnels’ could hardly be content 
with what has taken place. 

From it, indeed, one turns with relief to the Gargano promontory, 
of which the ancient character has been preserved for us by the 
absence of exploitable wealth, bad communications, the poverty of 
the soil, Bourbon misrule, and the malarial mosquito. At Termoli 
the dreary and character-less modernism with which we are all 
becoming so depressingly familiar is left behind. The forlorn and 
shadeless palm—decent accessory of every Southern spiaggia—is seen 
no more. In its place rises menacingly the robust silhouette of the 
prickly pear. At this point, too, the highroad shies abruptly away, 
turning inland in the direction of Foggia, and a road described 
without overstatement in Italian maps as being of the third category 
is left in possession of the coastline. A few miles farther South, at 
Rodi, the railway line expires. Thereafter the traveller continues 
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over a mountainous and serpentine track, full of pot-hcles and 
carpeted with deep limestone dust. It is possible to travel round 
the whole promontory to Manfredonia—a distance of about a 
hundred miles—without meeting a single car. One wonders 
whether such an experience could be equalled anywhere else in 
Europe South of Lapland. 

Gargano, then, remains a geographical curiosity, an inner 
redoubt of virgin forests, of primitive architectural forms and, to 
a lesser extent, of ancient ways of life. Although ravished by 
numerous Turkish and Saracenic incursions, the great wars of 
antiquity seem to have by-passed it, as did the armies of the second 
world war. Horace makes reference only to its oak-forests and 
notoriously biting winds. The great English literary travellers 
avoided it, feeling perhaps that the rigours of travel in this remote 
region were not justified, in view of the absence of classical remains 
by which they set so much store. Even the indomitable Tait 
Ramage, in his white merino frock-coat, nankeen trousers, white shoes 
and umbrella, who in the year 1828 trudged mile by mile over 
almost all of Southern Italy, turned back here. There seems to be 
nothing published in Italian dealing exclusively with Gargano, and 
references made to it in general works are extremely slight. Many 
of the place-names give an indication of the Greek origin of its 
people ; Greek customs survive, and Greek words persist in local 
dialects. How much of this influence is Hellenic, how much Byzan- 
tine, how much attributable to still later Greek immigrants, is still 
much debated by Italian experts. 

One town only of this region, Monte Sant’ Angelo, is known to the 
Western world at large ; and its fame, although rapidly diminish- 
ing, has lasted for fourteen centuries. The location of the shrine 
around which the town was built—a grotto on a mountain top— 
must have been irresistible to the cults of all times. Housing in late 
antiquity an oracle of Apollo, it was obviously destined for important 
uses under the Christian dispensation. Accordingly, in 492, when 
wonders in support of the new faith were of almost daily occurrence, 
the Archangel Michael appeared in a dream to Laurentius, Bishop 
of Sipontum, and informed him of his intention of taking up 
residence there. Laurentius visited the cavern, which he found to 
be strongly illuminated by supernatural means, and there he met 
the Archangel who, attired with fitting sumptuousness, received him 
standing upon an altar of precious stones. When St. Michael 
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disappeared, he left a single footprint in the rock—a conventional 
phenomenon attesting to the reality of the materialisation. Monte 
Sant’ Angelo became, and remained, the European centre of angel 
worship. Thither in bare-footed penance went Pope and Emperor. 
There in 1016 Norman agents in the guise of pilgrims met local 
malcontents and plotted the conquest of Southern Italy ; and there 
the Emperor Henry II, fresh from his successful war against the 
Greeks of Apulia, failing to show sufficient humility in the presence 
of the Archangel—who once again had appeared in the flesh—was 
seized by the latter and forced to prostrate himself, remaining 
thereafter lame until his death. 

In 1888 a traveller, Janet Ross, who visited the shrine at the 
season of the pilgrimage, noted that this provided the excuse for 
the organisation of a kind of marriage mart. Marriageable girls 
were exposed at the doors of their houses for the inspection of the 
pilgrims. Their dowries were worn in the form of jewellery, and 
on one girl, besides other ornaments, she tells us that she counted 
no less than seven gold neck-chains. 

After a country almost devoid of woodland, the forests of Gargano 
at once surprise the traveller. Here, in contrast to the Apulian 
plain, where, owing to the sparseness of soil above the bed-rock, no 
tree has ever grown, oaks, beeches and pines proliferate in gnarled 
and tumorous shapes, crowding each other in an arboreal slum. 
Trees often attain full maturity at a height of fifteen to twenty feet. 
There are others of which the goitrous boles grope forward parallel 
to the ground as if bowed before Hebridean storm-winds, and yet 
others that recall the perverted skill of Japanese arboriculturists. 
The peasants of Gargano dwelling outside the towns are for the most 
part troglodytes, although a few of the richest live above the earth’s 
surface in fortified farmhouses. Every conceivable variety of cave- 
dwelling is found, including the natural cave—the natural cave into 
which architectural features have been built, similar to the subter- 
ranean funeral chambers of Macedonia—and the artificial excavated 
cave. The third type vastly predominates. The immediately 
successive stages in the development of the human habitation—the 
pure cone-shaped casella and the beehive-shaped trullo, both of 
which originate in the neolithic period—are not found in Gargano, 
although they abound in the Province of Bari, to the South. 
Instead, we have the ¢rullo raised upon a four-walled chamber, of 
which it now forms the roof—a cupola in the embryo. As the 
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weighty overlapping stones of the authentic érullo are discarded in 
favour of lighter building materials, the apex of the cone is progres- 
sively lowered until finally with the substitution of concrete the 
flattened cupola makes its appearance. When the house is to 
consist of more than one room, each room in the most primitive 
building styles possesses its separate cupola ; then the barrel-vault 
and finally the cross-vault techniques are utilised. All these 
ancient architectural styles exist side by side in Gargano, covering, 
almost without a break, what some text-books refer to as the pre- 
historical hiatus in architecture. 

In the coastal towns of Gargano, of which Vieste and Peschici are 
the most interesting, the familiar Italianate reds and yellows are 
rejected in favour of the coolness and austerity of grey and white. 
The towns merge harmoniously into the rock upon which they are 
built. The fishing-boats, however, are orange coloured, with 
brown and lemon sails. On the outskirts of Peschici, a foxskin 
waves from a high pole, presumably with some totemic significance ; 
and, along the offshoot of the coastal track which winds up to the 
town, caves have been excavated in the rock face as regularly as a 
line of suburban villas. They consist of single chambers, about 
twelve feet square, with an arched doorway and a tall chimney- 
stack projecting from the rock surface above. If vertical space 
permits, a second and third tier of caves may be excavated, and 
these are reached by steps cut in the rock—which also give access to 
the roof tops, where the citizenry take their leisure. On the roof- 
tops also the pigs are conveniently tethered. The impression of 
a human palm, known in Islamic countries as the Hand of Fathma, 
is sometimes to be seen on door jambs, but a more common pre- 
caution against the Evil Eye is a pair of cow’s horns suspended 
over the lintel or inserted in the masonry at the apex of the gable. 
In flat-roofed houses, a false gable may be added for this purpose. 
Towards the centre of Peschici a sudden leap of a couple of millennia 
of architectural development is achieved as one arrives at the homes 
of the affluent citizens. These are pleasant examples of the 
Southern Italian baroque style, with carved balconies and consoles, 
decorated pediments and friezes, terraces supported by Tuscan 
columns, and elaborate plaster ornamentation around windows and 
doorways. Now and then, with agreeable result, the ornament 
chosen is merely painted on the fagade. 

In the square of the town the congregated peasants form sombre 
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and static groups. No women are to be seen. Whatever the 
temperature, the men still wear the brown or black cloaks with high 
fur collars which Norman Douglas notes as figuring on Tanagra 
statuettes, and which he considers may have been a primordial 
form of human clothing. They are fastened by large bronze pins, 
a fold usually flung with swaggering effect over the left shoulder, the 
ensemble being completed with a high crowned hat. Although the 
inhabitants of Peschici share many customs with the Neapolitans, 
their demeanour is by contrast grave in the extreme. The gesticula- 
tions of Naples are absent, and one listens in vain for the impassioned 
interchange of cries which descend half an octave in semi-tones. 
Instead, pedlars move among them advertising their wares in the 
voices of distraught Flamenco singers, and women from the neigh- 
bouring housetops call to their children in musical strophes only 
equalled in strangeness by a Sevillian singer of Saetas. The folk 
music of the country, as in most parts of Southern Italy, is hardly 
distinguishable to the ordinary ear from that of North Africa. The 
two characteristic local instruments are the ghitarra battente, which 
possesses five wire strings, and the Cupa-Cupa. This is a large 
earthenware tube with a piece of sheepskin stretched tightly over 
the top, through a hole in the centre of which a stick is forced. By 
moving the stick up and down as fast as he can, the player produces 
a droning sound like that of distant bagpipes. 

In a land where political fervour has always found an outlet in 
mural inscription, the unexploited wall space of the towns of 
Gargano seems at first extraordinary. Since the end of the recent 
war, over a hundred political parties have come and mostly gone 
in Italy, leaving behind them the semi-intelligible scribbled evidence 
of their aspirations. Beneath this maze of inscription still lurk in 
sinister and perhaps symbolic perdurability the aphorisms of the 
late dictator. The walls of Gargano, however, remain politically 
silent. A few Vivas for Gesu, for Maria, for the missionaries : a death 
to blasphemy : a brace of /a terra a chi la lavora ; and, of course, 
phalli drawn horizontally to accommodate their immense length, 
which may extend to as much as fifteen yards. 

The peasant hereabouts, it would appear—and this was con- 
firmed in conversation—wants land and a renewal of emigration, 
but does not much concern himself with the abstruse differences of 
programme of the various political parties—an attitude illustrated, 
perhaps in extreme form, by a peasant girl, aged twenty-three, who 
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THE PROMONTORY OF GARGANO 


said that she and her family supported the Blocco Nazionale but who, 
when asked the political colour of this group, described it as 
‘Democratic Fascism,’ further qualifying her statement by the 
addition of the adjective ‘ Christian.’ A typical peasant of the 
region, she was short and very dark skinned, with a round head, 
narrow hips, small deep-set eyes, high cheekbones and an Asiatic, 
almost mongoloid cast of feature. Such a type is rarely seen in a 
town ; for the townswomen are taller, fairer, more robust, and often 
possess features of classical beauty. Abducted and married at the 
age of fifteen, at seventeen she had been left a war widow with two 
children. From a chain round her neck were suspended a small 
silver model of a cow’s horn, three religious medals—St. Anastasia, 
the Virgin of the Snow, and the Heart of Jesus—and an amulet of 
salt, all of approximately equal efficacy against the Evil Eye, which, 
she said, continued as ever to be a scourge in those parts. The 
possessor of this Evil Eye, although frequently denoted by eyebrows 
joining in the centre, was seldom aware of the gift himself; and the 
first physical symptom in the victim of such unconscious sorcery 
generally took the form of an acute headache. 

Here are a few other still existing folk beliefs. Toads are not 
killed for fear of the death by suffocation of their destroyer. As in 
Islamic countries, it is impolite or unlucky—the terms in this 
instance are almost interchangeable—to praise a man’s possessions : 
for evil spirits are notoriously envious and may thus be encouraged 
to bring about his death. The nipples of a cow or goat will become 
inflamed or diseased if their milk is adulterated with water. The 
constitution of a chicken is improved by bathing its beak and feet 
in strong wine. Many agricultural activities such as pruning and 
grafting and even the sowing of seed are undertaken only at the 
waning of the moon. Jaundice is believed to be of magical origin, 
and is the simplest form of devilry at the disposal of the apprentice 
sorcerer. Sea bathing should be avoided before the feast of St. John 
or mid-summer’s eve, owing to the prevalence before that date of 
every kind of sea monster, and on the 13th March sudden tempests 
must be expected, since at that time nefarious spirits take possession 
of the sea. The powdered bones of hoopoes are valued in Gargano 
—as in Mexico and North Africa—as an ingredient of the witch’s 
cauldron. 

Owing, perhaps to the lack of variety both in Christian and 
in family names, nicknames are much employed. These are 
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customarily added to the Christian name, and any man who has 
a peculiar mannerism or physical characteristic is bound to be 
distinguished by it ; but nicknames themselves are conventionalised 
and offer no great choice. Thus any man given to exaggeration is 
called Pallonario: one of solitary habits is Campasulo: one who 
walks with a jerky motion is Naballo: the glutton is set apart as 
Settebocche from the commonalty of moderation : the man of variable 
affection is pleasantly labelled Limpi-lampi ; and it is conceivable 
that in even a small Italian town many males might fairly be known 
as ‘ Fickle John.’ 

Until the latter part of the last century the most impressive 
ceremonies in the life of the people were, of course, those concerned 
with death. The rich were accompanied on their last journey by 
flute players, and followed by a cortége of the poorer citizens who 
mixed with the vociferous recital of their \praises despondent 
proverbs culled from Ecclesiastes and Job. A woman cut off her 
hair and deposited it upon the chest of her husband whose body 
lay exposed in its coffin. The bier was, and still is, adorned by 
branches of olive and myrtle ; and a wreath was placed upon the 
head of the corpse and a bunch of flowers in his hand. Following 
the interment, the mourners hastily returned home and gave them- 
selves over to a prolonged and riotous wake, which included many 
ritualised expressions of despair. At dawn and at sunset, for several 
days subsequent to the inhumation, they were expected to make a 
mass appearance on the balcony, their heads covered by one of the 
garments of the deceased, and there break into piercing lamenta- 
tions. At the celebration’s end, the dead man’s heir was obliged to 
‘console’ the other mourners with a gift of fish. 

Not long ago the peasant costumes of Gargano were still cele- 
brated for their brilliance, which was all the more remarkable since 
in the surrounding—exclusively agricultural—areas of Abruzzi, 
Molise and Apulia an exceptional sobriety in these matters was the 
rule. But, as Monte Sant’ Angelo depended rather on its Pilgrim 
traffic than its soil, it could afford to deviate much further in its 
regional costume from the dictates of pure functionalism. Just as 
elsewhere in Italy, Spanish and Saracenic features survived in the 
comparative stagnation of peasant fashion, here it was, despite 
centuries of gradual modification, that the Byzantine influence still 
remained strong: the short red jacket, violet shirt, green apron, 
hair net with two long tassels or the head-cloth bordered with gold, 
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supported upon a silver comb and fastened with a pearl-mounted 
pin. Visitors to Gargano, as we have seen, noted the wealth of 
jewellery worn by the womenfolk, who, according to the Italian 
authority, Emma Calderini, often carried about with them the 
entire family capital, amounting sometimes to over a kilogram in 
weight of gold, and, as she puts it, medallions representing ‘ half 
a paradise of Saints.’ The costumes are put away, or worn only 
in their dullest version by very old ladies. But in other respects 
almost all the attractions of southern Europe of a hundred years 
ago remain. Go then to Gargano and, at about the same cost in 
cash and a little more in effort than the journey to Naples, learn 
what it was to be a traveller in the Mediterranean in the early 
nineteenth century—and how the landscapes of southern Italy must 
have looked in Roman times. All the discomforts of Asia are there 
for your experiencing at thirty-six hours by train from London. 
You will travel between remote villages in carts, the horses decked 
with ‘the kind of silver harness to be seen in that other enclave of 
Greek influence, the Sorrento Peninsula. But here the shapes like 
Bishops’ mitres into which collars and saddle-peaks are elongated 
will be engraved with something like zodiacal signs and decorated 
with silver flags instead of bells. At each village halting-place you 
will attract a small crowd of sightseers, and if you enter a café for 
a coffee sprinkled with anis they will stream in after you, naturally 
anxious to engage you in conversation. In a few minutes a cara- 
biniere will put in a panting appearance, ask for your passport, 
attempt to read it upside down and then request you to accompany 
him to the police station, where, after the n.c.o. in charge has been 
fetched from his bed, a few polite enquiries will be made as to the 
reason for your visit—have you ever been in Yugo-Slavia or Russia ? 
—and, if you will permit him to say so, it’s rather odd, but you 
don’t look at all like an Englishman. Suspicions allayed, the 
question of lodgings can be brought up, and the same carabiniere 
will accompany you to look for a room, going first, of course, to the 
priest, the lawyer or the schoolmaster. There will be no difficulty 
at all in finding accommodation. The only difficulty that is likely 
to arise will be in discovering some way of making repayment for 
the kindness you will receive ; for bad communications are often 
linked with old-fashioned traditions of hospitality ; and if travel 
in Gargano is arduous, its rewards are often commensurate. 
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The Fidgets of Drayneflete 


BY OSBERT LANCASTER 


or these memorials of the Fidgets and allied families we are 

indebted to Mr. Osbert Lancaster’s forthcoming work, 

Drayneflete Revealed, a study of the development of a typical 
English community, as reflected both in its social life and its 
architectural progress, from the period of the Roman occupation 
to the dawn of the Atomic Age. Among the most distinguished 
inhabitants of Drayneflete have been the Fidgets or ffigetts, a 
family who originally rose to prominence in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Their later representatives include Miss 
Shelmerdine Parsley-Ffidget, whose marriage to her cousin, the 
eighth Lord Littlehampton (descendant of ‘ Sensibility Little- 
hampton,’ patron of the celebrated Dr. Palinure) was dissolved 
in 1923. Her portrait by Modigliani now hangs in a private 
collection. 


DRAYNEFLETE. A general view of the town in mid- 


seventeenth century, from a painting by the younger 
Truyp. 
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SIR POMPEY FIDGET. The effigy on his tomb in the Fidget 
Chapel in the Parish Church. 
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SIR TOBY FIDGET. 
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Rr How..Sir Frepr Tron. Currants 
fifth Viscount EBAMPTON of te Cotudy 
of Sussex. Chit. MICCK. HomoSaiens 


The sepulchral monument of the veri VISCOUNT LITTLEHAMPTON in the 
Parish Church. 
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JOHANNES JACOBUS PALINURE, ARMIGER. 
EPISCOPUS HORIZONIS INSULARUMQUE. 


All worklhy goods Ie doth despise 
Who slrivelh for lhe Beavenly Prize. 
BRECTED BY PYBLIC SUBSCRIPTION ANNO. DOM. MDCCCXXXIII. 


The memorial to DR. PALINURE, by a pupil of Flaxman, in the Parish Church. 


The genial and illustrious divine was for many years, although Irish by 
origin and metropolitan by residence, rector of Drayneflete. 
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SIR HERCULES FIDGET. From a painting by Stubbs, now 
Art Gallery, 
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SIR JONAS FIDGETT. From a daguerreotype, formerly 
in the possession of Miss Amelia Parsley-ffidget. 
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SIR JASPER PARSLEY-FFIDGET BT. From a painting by Sargent. 
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Back to Royaumont 
or French writers at work and play 
BY CECILY MACKWORTH 


HE centre of international culture at the Abbaye de Royau- 
mont has been opened again this year, after slumbering 
through the vicissitudes of war and the immediate post-war 
years. Its first big event was a ten-day congress on ‘ The Preservation 
of Literature,’ held early this summer and attended by most of the 
younger novelists and poets who count in France, and by a number 
of foreign delegates. I arrived by bus from Paris, trundling through 
the sunlight along the straight, poplar-lined roads past the sedate, 
stone villages of the Seine-et-Oise. It is scenery of the calm and 
meditative sort, very suitable for the peaceful exchange of ideas, 
and the half-ruined abbey, with its spires and cloisters, still keeps 
an atmosphere of Cistercian peace and gravity. St. Louis used to 
make his retreats here and Richelieu came here to rest from politics 
and court intrigues. 

It was late in the afternoon when the bus stopped beside the 
wide, pearl-grey lake that borders the grounds. From the gothic 
windows rose the hum of discussion, for the afternoon entretien was 
in progress. Each day, indeed, a bell—silencing the singing of 
birds at three o’clock sharp—was to remind us that we were here 
on business. Then the members of the congress rose up from the 
grassy lawns where they lay discussing Flaubert or their love lives 
and repaired to the pillared hall, ready to get to grips with the 
subject for the day... . ‘ The influence of politics and philosophy 
in literature’ (a dangerous subject in a country where political 
cleavage is profound and differences bitter) ; ‘ Music and Litera- 
ture’; ‘The Short Story’; ‘ Relationship between Poetry and 
Prose’; ‘ The Influence of Foreign Literature.’ 

On the afternoon of my arrival, the subject under discussion was : 
* Will the Novel Survive?’ As the majority of the writers present 
were novelists the debate was lively and well-informed. As I 
slipped into my seat, a lean young man named Jean Duvigneau, 
whose first novel, Quand le Soleil se tait, has just appeared chez 
Gallimard and is causing a good deal of comment, was saying : 

‘ The interest of the novel lies in the choice that the author has 
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made, the way in which he throws his spotlight on certain moments 
of life in such a way as to reveal the maximum of their intensity. 
This intensity can often be obtained by showing the event in a 
number of different perspectives . . . that is, as viewed by a 
variety of different temperaments. In this manner it is possible to 
reveal to the full the concealed lyricism of such moments. . . .’ 

After him, André Dhotel,! whose delicate and poetic novels belie 
his dyspeptic appearance, rose to speak of the element of evasion, 
which is for him the essential element of the novel : 

* The novel is the realisation of the impossible. You see a man 
riding down the street on a bicycle. Suddenly the bicycle rises in 
the air, flies away, the rider still pedalling. . . . It is the author’s 
task to carry his readers in pursuit of that bicycle.’ 

The bald-headed man, with the secret smile, was Francis Ponge, 
author of Le parti pris des choses. We spoke from the point of view 
of the poet, suggesting that the novel consists of the quest for a 
perfect form in which to express an idea, which may be lyric or 
realistic. 

Two Italians, moved by a simultaneous impulse, now began to 
explain the background of the Italian novel. For a moment there 
was an uncomfortable feeling that they were going to talk politics. 
There had been a tendency the previous day, I gathered, to stray 
from the paths of pure literature and the result had been a bitterly 
polite passage of arms between the sole Communist present and a 
poet of Trotzkyist tendencies. Marcel Arland, in the chair, had 
smoothed things over, but the incident had made everyone nervous. 
The Italians did not let usdown. With the help of much gesticula- 
tion, they spoke in rolling accents of plot technique, but avoided 
the mention of Fascism. 

On this first day, I was almost stunned by the fluency, the 
verbal output of the assembled writers. Perhaps it was the fact 
that so many French writers are teachers, either in schools or 
universities, that has bred in them this facility in the spoken word. 
Most English writers tend, in my experience, to express themselves 
only with a pen in their hands and to avoid cleverness except in 
print. The French intellectual is a rhetorician, assembling his 
arguments with rigid logic and expressing them in language as 
choice as that which he would use in his work. This very brilliancy 
of presentation tends, perhaps, to obscure fragilities inherent in the 

Shortly after the congress, he received the Ste-Beuve prize for his novel David. 
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argument, and I found that the most impressive performances 
sometimes concealed a certain lack of matter. My colleagues at 
the Congress when I suggested tactfully that this might be so, agreed 
with disarming readiness. The actual discussions, they admitted, 
were largely an opportunity for displays of dialectic, for drawing 
upon oneself the spotlight that consecrates a brilliant young writer, 
in the running for the literary prizes of the Autumn. The real 
exchange of ideas—the disinterested exchange—took place during 
the morning walks when we would wander through the forest or 
drink weak beer in the village bistro. Then it was possible to speak 
with Francis Ponge of the frontiers between reality and fantasy, of 
the almost imperceptible instant at which prose slides into poetry ; 
to hear from Emilie Noulet what Paul Valéry had told her of 
the relationship between himself and Monsieur Teste ; to hear 
Raymond Guérin defending the obscenity of L’Apprenti, by arguing 
that the domain of the writer must be totally unrestricted and that 
nothing which exists must be left unsaid. 

It struck me, during these morning wanderings, that the repre- 
sentatives of French culture, thus unloosed in nature, looked a little 
disarmed, as if lost in hostile surroundings. This seemed to be 
specially true of the novelists. The poets were dreamier and 
hardly seemed to notice the presence of so much grass and trees, 
so that they might almost have been at home in Paris. It was at 
breakfast time that people were at their brightest, ready to slip 
into their seats at eight-thirty a.m. with a penetrating remark about 
the philosophical background of the Cardinal de Retz, ready on 
their lips. By the evening, the strain was beginning to tell, but 
we played clever games relentlessly till midnight. A favourite was 
that in which two players, representing each a character in fiction 
and ignoring each other’s identity, started a conversation. He who 
first guessed the other’s identity had won the game ; if the audience 
guessed first, it was a draw. There were also charades of a sternly 
literary character, in which one had to guess that a certain mime 
represented Kafka’s ‘Castle or Claudel’s Satin Slipper. Only a few bad 
characters slipped away after dinner for a drin!: at the ‘ Lion d’or.’ 

The chief dissidents in this unremittingly cerebral atmosphere, 
were the representatives of the youngest generation— Marcel Bisiaux 
and the team that produces the interesting little revue ‘ 84.’ All 
under thirty, all taciturn and resolutely anarchic, they reacted 
violently against the ‘ writer-professor * type of their elders and 
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were determined to earn their living by writing alone. As this is 
practically impossible in France, they were apt to be worried and 
aggressive. Their state of mind seemed to me to vary between 
the disinterested and the disgruntled. During the discussions, they 
maintained a rather sullen silence, as if to protest that our approach 
to literature was meaningless to them. When appealed to directly, 
they were apt to reply with the air of one tossing a hand-grenade 
into an enemy post, but uncertain whether it will go off. During 
the discussion, for instance, on the connection between music and 
writing, the chairman appealed directly to Marcel Bisiaux for the 
point of view of writers in their twenties . . . 

Answer: Music does not concern us. We are not interested, at 

least in regard to our own art, which is literature. 
(Cries of protest. ‘ What about Bach?’ asks someone.) 
Answer: Bach crushes us. We want to be left alone with 
words, which are our own material. 

On the whole, this group of young writers—fairly representative, 
since they are the protégés of Arland, Jean Paulhan and, in general, 
of the powerful publishing firm of Gallimard—seemed to constitute 
a reaction against intellectualism. Perhaps they are nearer than 
their elders to the English conception of the place of the writer in 
society. Perhaps, too, they are more tinged with the backwash of 
Surrealism than they would care to admit. 

I think everyone admired the way in which Marcel Arland 
contrived to keep the discussions as smooth as silk for ten whole 
days in spite of the disparate elements of the congress. He is 
chiefly known for the important novel, L’Ordre, which he published 
in 1930 and because he was for many years the chief literary critic 
of the Nouvelle Reoue Frangaise. Now he is one of the chief pillars 
of the Maison Gallimard and thus exercises a good deal of influence 
in the world of letters. He has a perfectly round, bright pink face 
and an intimidating manner and was treated with tremendous 
deference by the younger members. A good deal of his authority 
came, I suspect, from the ghostly presidence of André Gide, who 
has been chairman of a vast number of the literary congresses held 
before the war. Gide’s prestige among all but Communist writers 
is still enormous, and ‘ As Gide would say . . .’ and, ‘ I remember 
Gide explaining that . . .’ were basic remarks, recurrent whenever 
the discussion tended to lag. He was constantly being called in 
as a deciding factor in disputes and most knotty questions were 
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sooner or laterjreferred back to him, so that one almost expected 
to see that fine Roman mask, beneath its vast dome of bald forehead, 
materialise behind the presidential table. 

On the last day of the congress, Marcel Arland told us a story 
which he had discovered in the manuscript of an eleventh century 
sermon, unearthed among the records of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
It seemed to all of us both so charming and so important, that it 
is perhaps worth quoting in extenso. 

‘A monk was reading in his cell, when a bird of bright and 
beautiful plumage flew through the window and alighted on his 
bed. When the monk rose and would have taken it in his hands, 
it slipped from him and disappeared again through the window. 

* The monk left his cell and, going out into the grounds, found 
the bird, which seemed to be awaiting him. It flew slowly before 
him and the monk followed it some way into the woods, where it 
flew into a tree and there began to sing in such exquisite strains 
that the man forgot everything in the delight of listening. 

‘Presently the bird ceased singing and the monk turned to 
retrace his steps to the abbey. After a little while, it seemed to 
him that the landscape had altered in certain ways, but his head 
was full of the song and he paid little attention. When he arrived 
at the gates, a porter, whose face he did not recognise, barred his 
passage and refused him entry. 

*** What does this mean,” asked the monk, “I am Brother 
Ambroise, and I live in this abbey.” 

** There is no brother of that name here,” said the porter. 

*** Nor do I know you,” said the monk angrily. “Where is 
the porter, Brother Clément ? ” 

** There is no porter of that name,” was the reply. 

* “ Bring out the Abbot, then. He will tell you that I have lived 
here for many years.” 

‘When the Abbot came, the monk saw that he was as strange 
to him as the porter had been. Nevertheless, he began to explain 


* his case, naming the Abbot he had known, and a number of the 


monks. The Abbot then said to him : 

***T recognise all these names, but they belonged to men who 
lived in this abbey three hundred years ago.” 

‘ The singing of the bird had been so beautiful that the listening 
monk had been plunged in ravishment for three hundred years, 
which had passed like a few minutes.’ 
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The bird—which for those who heard that old sermon, must have 
figured the joy of religious meditation—had become in the allegory 
of Marcel Arland, the quality of style, which draws the reader in 
its train, making him forgetful of all but its own perfection. 

It would be nice to leave it at that, for the monk and his bird 
are surely the most fitting tail-piece possible for an account of ten 
days given over to the imagination and the intellect. However, 
neat and congruous endings are few, and in real life it is the 
queue de poisson or the anti-climax that rounds off most of our 
experiences. . . . 

On this last afternoon, then, we visited the Chateau de Chantilly, 
which houses the Condé Museum, with its famous collection of 
paintings and miniatures. The museum was closed at the time, 
but we were admitted by special favour of the director. Everybody 
was in high form. We were met at the entrance by a guide with 
a powerful auvernat accent, but he was quickly submerged in the 
surge of some fifty intellectuals, all stimulated by the prospect of a 
couple of hours spent in confronting a rival art. Occasionally the 
poor man’s voice could be heard, desperately trying to recite his 
set piece about the Connétable Anne de Montmorency or the 
history of the panelling, but it was soon drowned by inspired 
esthetic parallels. . 

‘ The line of this Ingres drawing reminds me of the passage in 
which Proust says . 

‘One detects in the painting of Gericault something of the 
Balzacian approach to contemporary society... .’ 

And so on, from room to rcom, from Botticelli to Poussin, from 
Delacroix to Renoir. The guide had given up hope and followed 
in grim silence as Marcel Arland swept his flock towards the 
Miniature Room. 

We were examining the portraits of the Ducs d’Aume, when a 
larger and fiercer guide, bedecked with epaulettes and medals, 
entered, accompanied by our own guide, who wore the grimly 
happy expression of one who is about to get his own back. The 
bemedalled guide clapped his hands to draw our attention, then 
announced portentously that the valuable silk cover of a sofa in one 
of the rooms had been barbarously damaged by one of our members. 

We followed him to the scene of the crime and contemplated in 
crushed silence a very small tear near the seam at the arm. The 
culprit was then invited to own up. 
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After a moment’s deathly hush, a successful young novelist— 
whom we will call X in view of the circumstances—admitted that 
he had leaned against the sofa in order to get a better view of a 
Delacroix battle-scene, and that the silk had split under his hand. 
He produced his card, bearing the mention of an impressive situation 
at the Foreign Office and added hastily that he was prepared to 
pay for any repairs considered necessary. 

‘ That is all very fine,’ said the guide, in effect, ‘ but a sofa has 
been damaged and Monsieur Marcel Arland, as leader of the 
party, is responsible for your conduct. . .’ 

Marcel Arland is not a patient man. Apoplectically he com- 
menced the recital of his chief works, the associations of which 
he is a member, a long list of his claims to fame. The guide 
contemplated him with a face of granite, waited for him to finish, 
then remarked woodenly. 

‘ That is all very well, but a sofa is a sofa.’ 

The Director now arrived on the scene and concurred in this 
summing-up of the situation. He was a peppery old gentleman 
who evidently disliked writers as a class, or at least, writers who 
disturbed his holiday. We were treated to a long lecture about 
our behaviour and to his own views on people who had no respect 
for art treasures and barbarously defaced ancient monuments. 
We were one as bad as the other, we were given to understand, 
and quite unfit to be trusted in any museum. X—now looking 
about two feet high—stood apart and forgotten, still protesting 
pathetically that he was an important civil servant, a distinguished 
novelist and ready to pay. 

‘ Sir,’ said the Director, turning upon him suddenly ; ‘ you do 
not appear to comprehend the situation. A sofa is a sofa!’ 

We trailed out in silence and, until we were well out of the 
grounds, not a word was said about Proust, or even about André 
Gide. 

On the whole, and after time for reflection, it occurs to me that 
this story is just as moral as the story told by Marcel Arland earlier 
in the day. Everything is relative, it seems, even the importance 
of literature. 
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Top Priority 


BY C. M. WOODHOUSE 


[ This incident is taken from the author’s account 
of his war-time service with the Greek partisans] 


HERE had been moments. when the Englishman doubted if 
| he could ever find the general. Nine days had passed since 


he left Barba Stavro and the American, to follow rumours 
and echoes of rumours from village to village and valley to valley ; 
constantly helped, but often hindered too, by the same uncompre- 
hending kindness of peasants and priests and women and mountain 
shepherds and travelling merchants, who knew nothing of his 
business, but only that he must goon. ‘ He must go forward,’ they 
would say with conviction, even when he was almost ready to give 
up ; ‘ howsoever, he must go forward, beyond! . . . beyond!’ 
and they would wave their arms in the direction they thought 
proper. 

There had been days of fearful doubt and loneliness before he 
climbed the last, almost overpowering, seemingly endless slope that 
rose above a rocky ford through the early mists of the river-valley. 
The doubt had become so ingrained in all his faculties that they 
refused at first to accept the conviction even of what he saw as he 
passed. The track rose up the sheer side in abrupt zig-zags so 
steep, as if in a desperate hurry to reach the top, that it was little 
used by travellers, who preferred the sedater route from a bridge 
up-stream that could be crossed throughout the year. So there 
were no fellow-travellers to be seen on the track when the sun rose 
through the mist ; but there were men to be seen who were not 
travellers and did not use the track. They were lying in wait, 
behind bushes and boulders and folds in the hillside ; armed men 
with beards and knives and bandoliers, yet altogether different in 
the quality of their appearance and the expression of their faces 
from the brigands of Giona ; alert and confident and at ease in 
their surroundings, but still seeming to be uncertain what it was 
exactly that they were waiting for. They rose silently from their 
hiding-places as the Englishman passed, thirty or forty yards away. 
They stared gravely at him, turning their heads to follow him ; 
some of them nodded at each other, or signalled with their arms 
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to each other; one of them drew a whistle and blew three 
startling blasts that shook and lingered on the moist air. For all 
these activities nothing further happened. The armed men sank 
back to their hidden watch, merging their ragged khaki with the 
bleak hillside, as if unaware what they were watching for ; aware 
only that it was important and suspecting that this was it. The 
Englishman affected to ignore them and still would not let himself 
believe that he had reached his destination, until he entered the 
flat bowl of the upland plain in which Sakaretsi lay. 

A large crowd, almost entirely composed of men, filled the 
irregular square of the village. He was two days late for his 
rendezvous with the man who was to guide him to the general ; 
yet the crowd appeared to have gathered expressly to meet him. 
Headed by a priest and an elderly man of grave appearance in a 
cloth cap, they converged towards him as soon as he came in sight. 
Without a word to him, but with many nods and asides between 
themselves, they ushered him politely, inexorably towards the 
newest house in the village ; so new that half of it was an unfinished 
framework, and the windows were empty rectangles. 

The Englishman relaxed in relief at being expected and said 
nothing until he reached the doorway. There he halted abruptly, 
puzzling them with the fear that their hospitality had failed against 
the barrier of language, but knowing that if he did not assert him- 
self at once, he would never be his own master again. 

‘I should like to speak to you,’ he said carefully to the priest, 
breaking the uneasy hush that his sudden halt had provoked. 

Even when he spoke in Greek, the man in the cloth cap continued 
signalling to him with gestures to proceed, unable to adjust his 
mind to the possibility of the stranger speaking any intelligible 
tongue. But agitated whispers spread through the crowd at the 
back, some saying incredulously : ‘ He speaks Greek ! ’ and others : 
‘ What an extraordinary thing !’ and others clicking their tongues 
or simply muttering, ‘ Po-po-po-po ...!°’ But the priest, a man 
of the world, only replied: ‘ Certainly!’ and stepped forward 
expectantly, folding his hands and smiling. 

‘In private,’ the Englishman added. 

* Certainly !’ the priest repeated, and a fresh current of amaze- 
ment rippled through the crowd. 

The man in the cloth cap now accepted the miracle, and with 
the demeanour of one disciplined to be surprised at nothing and 
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accustomed to authority, he turned about to direct his gestures 
upon the crowd. A clear-cut distinction at once emerged between 
those who were entitled to stay and those who must go. In a 
few minutes the Englishman was alone in the house with the priest 
and two others : the elderly man in the cloth cap, who introduced 
himself as a retired captain of artillery, and a little man of shy and 
shabby appearance, who was introduced as the president of the 
community. 

‘You can speak freely now,’ said the priest in the comforting 
murmur of his profession, and added as if bestowing the seal of 
confession: ‘We are in a manner of speaking the responsible 
authorities.” The others nodded and composed themselves to a 
rapt attitude of respect and attention, leaning slightly forward for 
fear of missing a word. 

‘ Thank you,’ said the Englishman. ‘I have come to meet...’ 

* He will be here in five minutes,’ said the priest. ‘ We notified 
him as soon as we saw you cross the river.’ 

‘But... it is a secret... I’m afraid you cannot know who 
I have come to meet... .’ 

‘ The General’s A.D.C.,’ said the priest complacently, not need- 
ing even to look at the Englishman’s face to know that he was right. 
* He will be here in five minutes.’ His two companions nodded, 
expressing not only agreement but surprise that there should be 
any doubt. 

The Englishman said ‘ But . . .” once more before concluding 
that this was a situation transcending the limits of his knowledge of 
Greek. He shrugged and sat silent ; his hosts stood silent in a 
row in front of him, carefully watching every movement in the 
hope of anticipating his wishes, and amazed that he seemed to 
have no wishes nor anything to say. For their part, there was 
nothing more to be said until the A.D.C. should arrive ; but the 
silence of the Englishman was mysterious. 

He was silent from annoyance at first, and then from perplexity ; 
but as he counted the minutes, he felt a perverse satisfaction as 
well, for the promised five minutes extended to ten and then another 
ten. Finally thirty minutes passed, and he was himself again, 
before a confident clatter of boots on the cobbles outside, and the 
murmur of the parting crowd, and a brisk rap on the door, un- 
mistakably ended their silent wait. The Englishman rose; the 
men in the room nodded significantly to each other. 
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The man who entered the room at once so completely dominated 
its narrow space that the Englishman’s three hosts found no alter- 
native but to withdraw, as if squeezed out by the force of a stronger 
personality. The Englishman did not notice them go, or even 
miss them for some minutes, while his attention was occupied by 
the gigantic newcomer. The man had to duck the lintel of the 
door, and when he straightened his head it almost touched the 
ceiling. As he stiffened himself to attention, his rifle clattered to 
rest at his side, and the startling noise of his entry—the jingle of 
spurs and scabbard, the creak of leather boots and gaiters and 
bandoliers, the crash of his heavy hobnails—suddenly died away 
to silence, broken only by the thick breathing of a man in a hurry 
who knew his own business. 

The Englishman, overtaken again by the time for decision with- 
out any plan to meet it, silently studied the man before him, 
wondering what to say, reflecting that he had seen no one like him 
before, nothing that presented such a blend of toughness and 
refinement. From the black beard downwards, continued by the 
indistinguishably dark band of a high-necked jersey under his un- 
buttoned tunic, the figure was that of a mountain guerilla ; less 
extravagantly loaded than the picturesque bandits of Giona, but 
still not alien to their surroundings. But above the beard pro- 
truded the mask of another mould: a long fine nose, rising from 
deepest brown eyes and a forehead as smooth and pale as wax, 
the cream-white wax of expensive candles. The eyes were sharp 
and humorous, and watched the Englishman curiously, without 
embarrassment. The voice was deep and quiet when the newcomer 
broke the silence, and it betrayed at once that his origin was not 
from the mountains where they met. 

‘ At your service,’ he said with the light lisp of a Cretan. 

The Englishman began gracefully, almost pompously, as before : 
‘I have come to meet...’ 

‘ At your service,’ repeated the newcomer, bowing slightly with 
placid simplicity. ‘Ofcourse ; the General’s A.D.C. . . . The same.’ 

‘Then you... ?’ the Englishman began again, trying not to 
seem disconcerted, but never finishing the sentence. 

‘ Will conduct you to the General,’ said the A.D.C. ‘ Of course. 
He is coming himself. He will be here in five minutes.’ 

‘I have papers to prove .. .’ began the Englishman, striving 
to be correct. 
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‘Of course... I accept them.’ 

Having disposed of these elementary points in a few words, the 
A.D.C. leaned forward expectantly to hear if the Englishman had 
any problems of greater urgency to put forward. The Englishman 
opened his mouth once, and closed it without speaking. He offered 
his papers of identification with a sense of anti-climax. The A.D.C. 
put them in his pocket unread. 

The Englishman told himself that he must distrust the glib 
assurance with which the formalities of conspiracy had been swept 
aside ; yet he did not feel distrust. This was not how conspirators 
approached each other, carelessly taking the unknown for granted, 
but rather picking their way with laborious caution through the 
hazards of suspicion and treachery and counter-intrigue. Trust 
was folly, yet distrust was hard. Conspiracy belonged to the dark- 
ness behind closed shutters, not to the brilliant sunlight that 
streamed inappropriately through the absent windows, not to the 
disquieting simplicity of this blunt soldier, who now sat studying 
him at ease with a slightly ironic smile, resting his rifle against his 
knee and his hands on his hips. The Englishman struggled to be 
cautious, even if he could not distrust. 

* Don’t worry,’ said the A.D.C., seeing that he was worried but 
guessing the reason wrong. ‘The general will be here without 
fail. Five minutes! ... He has broken off action with the 
Italians to come and meet you ; but they will not follow us ; they 
know the general! ... Ah, he will be glad to see you! .. . 
How long we sat expecting you!... Night after night, the fires 
on the hillsides, cold and wet, but nothing came. . .’, 

He nodded slowly to emphasise the words, but smiling as if to 
acquit the Englishman of blame. The quiet voice was reassuring, 
and the little lisp did not weaken its assurance. Instead of falling, 
the Englishman’s trust rose while he listened and thought: such 
a man could serve no ordinary general; only one harder and 
stronger than the ordinary could command his confidence, a 
general easily to be pictured: gaunt and lined with suffering, 
lean and tough, sometimes brutal, always dour and silent, followed 
blindly by dour and silent men: a’ lithograph of a century ago 
come to life. A man could safely resign himself to the current of 
their ways, sure that for his purposes they were to be trusted ; 
perhaps even to the point that when they were expected in five 
minutes, they would arrive in less than half an hour. Barely ten 
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minutes had passed since the A.D.C, promised his general in five, 
when the stir outside was renewed. 

The door opened and a small, chubby man came in before the 
Englishman had noticed the noise of his approach. The English- 
man glanced at the A.D.C., annoyed at the interruption but not 
wishing to complain himself, diverting the responsibility for dis- 
missing the newcomer, who looked like a comfortable priest 
changed from black to khaki. The A,D.C. did not hesitate ; he 
rose sharply to his feet and exclaimed, as if it were a word of 
command: ‘ The general!’ 

The Englishman half rose with a startled look from one to the 
other, 

* You are welcome,’ said the general gravely, and added in the 
same unemphatic tone, which left his words in ambiguity between 
invitation and command ; ‘Sit down!’ 

There was little in the voice, but something in the bearing that 
gave the words authority. The Englishman obeyed, and they 
looked at each other in silence for a few seconds, the general resting 
his left hand in a broad leather belt round his waist, and slowly 
stroking his greying black beard with his right. 

The Englishman smiled awkwardly, trying to recover assurance 
and find the proper words to begin. The rehearsed phrases came 
feebly : ‘I am a British. . .” 

* You are the Angel of good tidings,’ said the general severely, 

‘Well... my name...’ 

‘ Your name is Evangelos, the Angel of good tidings. I baptise 
you myself. I am experienced at baptism.’ 

A slight quiver intruded in the general’s voice, revealing unex- 
pectedly to the Englishman that his plump body had begun to 
shake with suppressed laughter, though his face was still grave, 
and the laughter only gradually broke out from his eyes, spreading 
in wrinkles that in the end nearly buried them from sight. The 
sound of the laugh, deep and resonant, followed at an interval like 
thunder after lightning, swelling up from a barely audible rumble 
to an uncontrollable roar. At the height of it the general staggered 
forwards with a theatrical loss of control, and flung both arms 
round the Englishman and kissed him on both cheeks. 

‘Welcome to the Angel of good tidings!’ he spluttered out 
between a laugh and a cough, and tears ran down his cheeks into 
his beard. ‘ You bring us the good tidings that our beloved allies 
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have returned to Greece, and your name shall be Evangelos,’ he 
explained with sudden soberness. 

His A.D.C. beamed down upon them, nodding slowly, still 
standing at attention. The Englishman, who had still barely 
succeeded in uttering a complete sentence since he arrived in 
Sakaretsi, began hesitantly to try again. 

‘I know!’ interrupted the general as he opened his mouth : 
‘I know the English!’ He left one arm resting on the English- 
man’s shoulder and raised the other in a gesture commanding 
silence, at which his A.D.C.’s eyes lit up with admiration. ‘I 
know the English from the other war, from Macedonia,’ the 
general proceeded, building up his climax. ‘ You have matters to 
discuss . . . plans . . . business . . . documents . . . secrets!’ 
His eyes wrinkled into a smile again as he added insinuatingly, 
questioningly, ‘ Bam-boom? Bam-boom?’ and he roared with 
laughter and concluded: ‘Ah I know the English! Energetic 
men! ... Men as they should be! Decisive men!... But 
first we must eat!’ 

He clapped his hands commandingly, turning away from the 
Englishman as if their business was settled. The priest, the 
president and the retired officer ran into the room at the second 
clap. 

‘ Tables !’ exclaimed the general. ‘Chairs! Plates! Crock- 
ery! Glasses! Ouzo! Food! And the rest: ...we must 
entertain our guest properly... Be off! Good-bye!’ He 
clapped again, and they began to scurry from the room, when he 
halted them again in the doorway: ‘ Wait! Don’t forget the 
ouzo! ... Be off! Good-bye!’ He turned back to the 
Englishman and sighed lovingly: ‘ FE, after all, Evangelos . . . 
and turned away again and sat down, resting his hands on his 
knees, gazing round him with an abstracted air of confidence. 

Then began a commotion of his followers trotting in and out 
of the room, carrying things in and out, whispering in the general’s 
ear, pushing each other out of the way, filling the narrow space 
with noise and bustle. They crowded the Englishman against the 
wall and nodded and smiled and apologised to him, and motioned 
him here and there with gestures, confident that it was no use trying 
to talk to him. Tables and chairs were carried in and a table- 
cloth laid and places set out on it and everything prepared for a 
meal except the food, of which there was no sign ; but the priest 
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hurried in again, nodding and bowing, with a bottle of raki and 
three glasses as big as thimbles, apologising that he could do no 
better, because the village was small and there was the war, and 
after all there were those who considered raki as good as ouzo, with 
the difference that it was of another quality... . 

‘ Be it no worse !’ said the general with satisfaction, and poured 
a round of drinks, and then another quickly after them. A few 
minutes later a plate of walnuts was brought in, and then another 
bottle of raki and more glasses ; and then there were toasts and 
salutations, and never more than a few seconds between the empty- 
ing of a glass and the filling of it again. 

It was like that all the afternoon. Still no meal came; and 
again and again and still the Englishman struggled for an oppor- 
tunity to tell the general his business before it was too late, before 
he forgot that he had any, as the general had long forgotten. 

The A.D.C. noticed his anxiety, although he could see no rational 
cause for it, except perhaps in the quality of the drink or the 
lateness of the food. He leaned towards the Englishman’s ear, 
tickling it with his beard and the sibilance of his voice. 

‘ You are silent, Evangelos,’ he said. ‘ You do not drink... 
You are out of spirits ?’ 

‘I drink little, anyway,’ said the Englishman ; and then seizing 
his opportunity, he added: ‘ But to-day I have business.’ 

*‘ Leave the business !’ said the general, having overheard him. 
* Leave the business and drink ; the business will settle itself the 
better.’ 

‘The business is urgent,’ the Englishman persisted, leaning 
forward and speaking with greater urgency than before. 

‘The business is settled,’ the general replied. ‘* Whatever 
Evangelos wishes shall be done ; it is settled.’ 

His A.D.C. smiled and nodded complacently. The general 
began to pour another round of drinks, his hand shaking the bottle 
unsteadily. The others picked up their glasses to clink them, and 
the opportunity was all but lost in the clamour of a new toast ; 
but the Englishman’s obstinacy was roused and would not let it go. 

*‘ Even if it means marching a hundred miles across the moun- 
tains in a week?’ he asked loudly. 

The chatter suddenly stopped as if it had been mechanically cut 
off. The general put up his right hand to his beard and fingered 
it slowly, gazing gravely at the Englishman ; his eyes narrowed 
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but their twinkle brightened. After a long pause he replied : 
Of course !’ 

‘ To attack a bridge guarded by eighty men ?’ the Englishman 
said, pressing his advantage with the first note of triumph in his 
voice. 

‘ Of course !’ said the general, without a pause ; and then, as 
if to seize back a lost initiative : ‘ How many men do you want ? ’ 

‘A hundred .. .’ 

* You shall have two hundred. I will lead them myself... . 
When do we start?’ 

The Englishman lost control of his breathing, so that his reply 
came in an almost inaudible gulp: ‘To-morrow?’ 

A shade too much question lay in the tone to set the seal on his 
advantage. Again there was a pause ; then in the same expression- 
less voice with which he had first addressed the Englishman, the 
general replied : ‘ The day after to-morrow. To-morrow we have 
business here. ... The day after to-morrow we settle your 
business.’ 

There was an undeniable finality in the general’s tone. The 
Englishman recollected the recently interrupted action against 
the Italians and agreed, sure that he had won all that he could 
hope for, and far more than he expected. A moment later he 
regretted giving way, but it was a moment too late. The general’s 
glass was in his hand again, and a song was on his lips, and no one 
heard the Englishman’s sudden question : ‘ What is your business 
to-morrow ?’” 

‘Tell ... me then... why,’ sang the general, leaning his 
head on one hand and closing his eyes in rapt concentration on his 
unexpectedly sweet tenor : 

‘Tell... me then... why, 
My sweetheart, ... tell . . . me then. . . why 
You are so... cruel...’ 

‘ What is his business to-morrow ?’ the Englishman asked the 
A.D.C. insistently, but the A.D.C. seemed not to know or care, 
and at that moment, when the dusk was already gathering, the 
meal expected since midday at last arrived. 

No one would answer the Englishman’s most urgent questions, 
nor attach any of the urgency to them that he did himself ; neither 
the A.D.C. nor the priest nor the retired captain, least of all the 
general and his men. They regarded him with quick affection, 
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but as some animal not quite rational. * They laughed at every- 
thing he said with a disproportionate amusement, but somehow 
without noticing that he had spoken in their own tongue, so that 
most of their replies were given in signs and laughs and grimaces, 
and none bore on the things that were to him important. Even 
while they were eating another trivial mystery clouded their inter- 
course, which neither the A.D.C. nor the general nor anyone he 
asked would clear up, but only laughed the louder and told him 
not to worry; and that worried him the more. 

It was only a question of an onion, as unmysterious a thing as 
could be. The boiled beans and maize-bread were tasteless ; the 
Englishman ventured to suggest that a raw onion would improve 
them, if such a thing could be found; the general laughed and 
clapped his hands, and sent the priest running off to find one. 
But the retired officer looked grave and stepped across to whisper 
in the general’s ear; then the general too looked grave for a 
moment, and then burst into another roar of laughter, so violent 
that he nearly fell off his chair and his body shook up and down ; 
and his A.D.C. and one or two others who had heard the whisper 
also looked grave, and then laughed too, but less heartily. The 
onions were brought, and the general laughed again ; but when 
the Englishman asked him what the retired captain had whispered, 
he was already back in another verse of the same song : 

‘So... many times,’ the general sang, resting his head on his 
elbow, 

‘I... told you...so... many times, 

That you . . . will repent it 

And pay me my love back . . . when you have . . . spent 


‘ What did he say to the general?’ the Englishman asked the 
A.D.C. 

The A.D.C. shook his head with a slight frown, which changed 
quickly, as if deliberately, to a smile. The Englishman resigned 
himself impatiently, knowing that no one else would give him 
what the general and his A.D.C. refused, but suspiciously deter- 
mined to try again in the morning. He listened glumly through 
the evening while they celebrated his arrival as a triumph between 
themselves, almost as if he were not there to share it. He brightened 
only once, when the singing was briefly interrupted to give the order 
for an early start in the morning, which the A.D.C. interpreted in 
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a lusty whisper to meafi six o’clock ; but the Englishman was 
already beginning to be suspicious enough to doubt even that. 

It was the last thought he recalled before he fell asleep over the 
table, so that the first sound that woke him again came as a shock 
and a relief. A bugle blew reveille in a medley of squeaks and 
brays, and by his watch it was not yet six. 

Outside the sky was clear, and still starry in the pallor of first 
light. A thin mist from the river-bed, ready to disperse when the 
sun rose, lay over the village square and far up the slope above it. 
But it was already light enough to see the general’s men, more than 
fifty of them, preparing for the day: all bearded, except a few 
boys, all dressed in tattered khaki, some barefoot and some in the 
ragged remains of boots. They were washing at the fountain round 
which the square was built, ducking their heads under it and rub- 
bing hard. They had no soap or towels, but rubbing made up for 
everything ; a few of them even rubbed their teeth with their fore- 
fingers. The Englishman joined them and did as they did, self- 
consciously, but grinning back at them when they grinned at him. 
They made inscrutable gestures in the semi-darkness, and addressed 
him as Evangelos ; but that was the only word they spoke, mutter- 
ing it in low voices, so that it seemed to the Englishman like talking 
in church, shut in under the dark vault of the sky. 

The A.D.C. came out a few minutes later and paraded the men 
in lines, a few minutes before six as the general had said. The 
Englishman stood facing them at the door of the house, waiting for 
the general. The A.D.C. passed in and out of the house several 
times, answering ‘Immediately, immediately!’ whenever the 
Englishman spoke to him; the priest and the president and the 
retired officer ran in and out too, but never the general. The 
Englishman could see him through the window-space, sitting at 
the table with horn-rimmed glasses on his nose, methodically 
reading through a pile of papers, and sometimes writing with the 
same intent concentration. On the table beside him was a type- 
writer. The Englishman turned back to watch the ragged lines 
of his men, leaning on their rifles, waiting for their leaders. They 
conversed with him in shrugs and gestures, sometimes pointing at 
their shabby boots or bare feet, and then at his strong, hob-nailed 
pair, with resigned grins of envy. He glanced at his watch more 
and more obtrusively, and watched two hours pass in this way. 

When the general came out at last, he called for his A.D.C., 
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who was momentarily not to be found. The ranks stiffened with 
tension at the sight of him, and he looked round as if he had only 
been waiting for that before giving the order to move. Then half 
of them began calling for the A.D.C. and the other half began 
explaining why he was not there ; then the A.D.C. came back at 
the double, lending colour to the picture which the general had 
unconsciously created of being kept waiting by his dilatory 
followers. 

‘Where is the mule?’ asked the general. 

* What mule, my leader?’ asked his A.D.C. 

‘Surely we don’t need a mule,’ said the Englishman, showing 
his first sign of impatience. ‘ What do we need a mule for?’ 

‘For the luggage: the typewriter; the archives. How else 
shall we carry them?’ 

‘Immediately, immediately, my leader!’ said his A.D.C. and 
doubled off again. 

The guerillas relaxed in their lines. The general stood in 
silence with his hands thrust into his belt, and his peak-cap pushed 
to the back of his head. He stared at the parade with a gaze 
that ignored them and went far past them. From time to time 
he slightly shifted his feet, as if they were numb, moving slowly 
round so that eventually he turned a complete circle ; but not 
impatiently, for he believed that more haste made less speed. When 
he was facing the Englishman again he grinned and said, ‘ We 
shall be late.’ 

The Englishman agreed, beginning to doubt who was to blame. 

‘ What are we to do ? ’ asked the general with resignation, thereby 
removing from his own shoulders the last fragment of blame. The 
Englishman shrugged and blew on his hands, though they were 
not cold, to avoid saying anything. 

At a quarter to nine the A.D.C. returned with a mule, and in 
twenty minutes more it was loaded. At half-past nine it was 
unloaded, and then loaded again in a different way, more to the 
general’s satisfaction. Shortly before ten o’clock the general asked 
his A.D.C. impatiently if he was ready and sighed when he replied, 
‘ Immediately, immediately, my leader !’ 

* What d’you say, then, Evangelos ?’ asked the general, turning 
to the Englishman. ‘ Shall we start?’ 

The Englishman resented the imposition of a further responsi- 
bility, which he could not escape without an argument. He nodded 
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abruptly instead of replying, as if that committed him less deeply, 
and the general signalled to the bugler. They moved off to a 
furious blast that echoed up and down the valley. 

The long procession straggled irregularly out of the village, 
headed by a flag and the bugle, which dictated an ambiguous step 
for the march and was obeyed only by the A.D.C. and the English- 
man. Their direction was up the mountain-side, to the west, 
whereas the Englishman’s objective lay to the east. He remarked 
on this to the A.D.C., who told him not to worry. 

The Englishman was not reassured: that was the measure of 
twenty-four hours’ change. ‘ We have a hundred miles to go the 
other way,’ he persisted, ‘ and barely time to do it. I hope the 
general’s business won’t take long ?’ 

‘I don’t suppose so,’ said the A.D.C. 

‘ What is his business? Do you know?’ 

‘A christening,’ the A.D.C. replied, with an air of surprise at 
the question. ‘ He is baptising a baby.’ 

The Englishman thought that he must have misunderstood an 
unfamiliar idiom, and said nothing. But his anxiety grew as the 
march went on and on and no destination came into sight ; it grew 
into suspicion, that he was being duped and his enterprise be- 
calmed by the endlessly repeated injunctions to keep calm. His 
mind went back to the unexplained episode of the evening before, 
more resolutely than at the time. 

‘What did that man whisper to the general about me last 
night?’ he asked the A.D.C. abruptly. 

The A.D.C. smiled, a little embarrassed, and said : ‘ You won’t 
believe it!’ 

‘What was it then?’ 

Everything was beginning to depend for him on the answer : 
whether to trust or distrust, and especially whether to trust the 
A.D.C., which he found without surprise, when he examined his 
feelings, that he longed to do ; whether, too, he was himself being 
taken seriously, or quietly guided out of harm’s way ; and even 
the purpose of their present journey, whether he had understood 
it rightly or not, seemed in his vague, uneasy speculation to depend 
on the answer to the question. 

* E, how should you believe it?’ repeated the A.D.C. ‘ He said 
you were a spy; he said no Englishman eats raw onions.’ 

The Englishman sensed irony in his tone, and felt momentarily 
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better for the shock. He smiled and asked, ‘ How did he know ?’ 

‘Do J know?’ said the A.D.C. with sincere indifference. 

‘ Be it no worse !’ the Englishman said, trying to emulate his 
casual dismissal of the subject ; then at once he regretted the empty 
phrase, and went on regretting it as things began to get very much 
worse. 

The general, a few paces ahead, was unaware of the Engli ’s 
dissatisfaction, and could not have understood it had he been 
aware. His thoughts were enveloped in the satisfaction of a clear, 
bright autumn morning and the prospect of a pleasing task before 
him: he was indeed experienced at baptism, as he had boasted 
the day before, and it was his twelfth godson in the mountain villages 
that awaited his sponsorship. Although the steepness of the slope 
upset his breathing, he nevertheless gave expression to his satis- 
faction by leading his men lustily in song, singing the ballad of the 
three lads of Volos, which was their favourite marching song ; a 
melancholy rhythm, haunted by sad memories, incongruous with 
the happy, hearty voices that roared it out as they struggled up 
the steep hill. 
. . . will you take husband, Annoula darling 

which will you take husband, Sard . . . katsanissa?’ 


The Englishman followed behind in silence, angrily determined 
not to be impatient and not to question the A.D.C. again. ‘The 
song went on for as long as they could remember the words, and 
then some hummed the tune and others fell silent to recover their 
breath, and others began the song all over again from the first 
verse : 


‘Three . . . lads, three lads, three lads of Volos, Volos town, 
They took from us Annoula, Annoula.. . darling mine!’ 


As they reached the crisis of the song for the second time, the 
head of the column rounded an outstretched spur of the mountain- 
side, and their destination came in sight. It was a village no 
different from the one they had left ; but it was clear that this was 
their destination, from the size of the crowd assembled to meet 
them, headed by the priest in his finest robes of gold cloth. They 
broke into a cheer as the general came in sight, puffing and perspir- 
ing, but still leading the song. The cheer began with two or three 
voices crying, ‘ Long live the general, our great leader !’ and after 
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they had repeated themselves several times the whole crowd joined 
them. By the time the general had halted his party in front of 
them, they were all cheering loudly. He silenced them with a 
gesture, and after a short pause to stir their interest, he made a 
speech of thanks. 

It was a short speech, because he was out of breath ; but it was 
masterfully delivered. The crowd stirred with interest at his appeal 
to all of them, from the highest to the lowest, from the oldest to 
the youngest, men and women and children, to take up the sword 
with him and cry with their great poet that one hour of life at 
liberty was better than forty years of slavery and imprisonment, 
though none of them actually cried it. Interest rose to enthusiasm 
when he introduced the Englishman, his beloved Evangelos, the 
new Lord Byron sent to them by their mother England, who would 
shortly liberate them from the yoke of tyranny so that they might 
celebrate the coming Easter free. Then, while they still applauded, 
the general moved forward through them, guided by the priest and 
followed by the Englishman and his men. The crowd parted, 
chattering and gesticulating respectfully, each of them trying to 
shake hands with any of the newcomers they could reach, then 
following them to the church. 

There the villagers parted into distinct groups, as if by careful 
rehearsal, leaving the font isolated in the centre of the bare floor. 
The women gathered at the west end on either side of the door ; 
the men pressed back against the peeling whitewash of the walls, 
a few of them standing higher than the rest in the wooden stalls. 
The family of the baby, which lay squalling in its mother’s arms, 
stood round the font, and it was towards them that the general 
directed his party without hesitation, taking control of the ceremony 
from the hands of the priest as soon as he set foot in the church. 
His men ranged themselves round the central group in an outer 
circle, carrying their rifles muzzle downwards as a gesture of 
respect. 

The Englishman became detached from the general’s group for 
a moment, losing his impatience in the lively excitement of the 
scene. The crowd swept him towards the north wall, and then 
wedged him respectfully into a stall, from which he could see and 
hear everything unnoticed. There was neither darkness nor silence 
in the church. A long row of unglazed windows was set high in 
the north and south walls, and the only colour that shadowed the 
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bright whitewash was the tarnished gaudiness of the altar and 
screen. ‘The interior was more like an assembly-hall than a church, 
and that was how the congregation treated it, chattering and 
laughing and scraping their feet on the rough flag-stones of the 
floor ; only the women were silent and stared shyly from under 
their black scarves by the doorway. 

The priest had vanished behind the altar-screen and the noise 
went on unabated, so that the Englishman had no idea when the 
service began. The crowd still talked and joked after the priest 
had reappeared, intoning his part in a rapid chant which almost 
no one understood. He ignored the congregation, which seemed 
equally to ignore him, except one man in glasses . . . the school- 
master, perhaps the Englishman decided . . . who stared knowingly 
at the ceiling and moved his lips in time with the priest. For the 
rest of them the occasion had nothing to do with religion, practised 
in a language they could not understand ; their religion belonged 
to the wayside shrines and the portraits of the saints hanging in 
their homes, before which they crossed themselves with true 
sincerity and understanding every day of their lives: but this was 
something different ; this was not religion but entertainment, and 
they had come to see the new baby, and especially the great man 
who was sponsoring it. The addition of an Englishman to their 
fun was just so much more to be thankful for, and they crossed 
themselves and genuflected with enthusiasm in their gratitude. 
But the Englishman found his impatience returning as the service 
rambled on without a sign of purpose or end. 

He was perhaps the first to hear the distant rumble of gunfire. 
Everyone’s attention was concentrated on the lightly steaming font, 
and the mother with the child in her arms, and the general beside 
her, for the climax of the service was approaching. The priest, 
who had seemed until then to be in the background, detached and 
oblivious of the focus of attention, reciting rigmaroles only to 
himself, had stepped forward to the font as if to assert his authority 
just at the moment when the sound reached the Englishman’s ears. 
There was a momentary stir in the crowd ; but it was provoked 
only by a new excitement when the priest took the child from its 
mother, handed it to the general, and asked its name. 

After a short pause for thought, the general said dramatically : 
‘Napoleon!’ The crowd relaxed in a new outbreak of whispers 
and shuffling, which almost drowned two other sounds at the same 
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moment : a tiny moan from the baby, and the second rumble in the 
distance. This time the general heard, but gave no sign. A few 
of the men looked anxiously at each other ; then decided that they 
had been mistaken. 

The priest unwrapped the baby from its robes and plunged it 
into the font, which was deep enough to submerge it completely. 
His incantation over it went on uninterrupted ; so did the baby’s 
howls ; but at the third rumble in the distance half the congrega- 
tion knew that it had heard gunfire. The women by the west door 
crossed themselves and moaned ; the men shuffled uneasily and 
looked to the general for guidance. 

‘What was that?’ the general asked his A.D.C., as the priest 
handed the baby back to be dried. 

* Shots !’ replied his A.D.C. in a whisper that drowned every 
other sound in the church. ‘Guns? ... Mortars ?—Ours ?— 
Theirs ?—Who knows ?’ 

‘D’you hear, pappouli?’ the general asked the priest, who 
nodded without interrupting his prayers. 

The next rumble was nearer: the baby cried louder, and the 
congregation stirred restively. 

‘We ought ‘to go,’ the A.D.C. muttered. 

‘ Have you nearly finished ?’ the general asked the priest. 

The priest nodded again, accelerating his prayers to a 
gabble. 

‘Have you renounced the Devil?’ the general persisted. 

The priest nodded, looking angrily at the women, who were 
beginning to leave the church. The general cocked an ear towards 
the noise, still keeping his eye on the priest. 

* And all his works ?’” 

The priest nodded again. His voice was rising to a peroration, 
and sweat trickled down his cheeks onto the beard. The men 
had begun to follow their women. The general sighed and said : 
‘Then we will go... . We have done our duty.’ 

He turned to the mother and kissed the baby, saying : ‘ There ! 
A little Christian! ... May he live for you!’ The mother’s 
lips moved in reply, but no sound came out. She seized the baby 
and ran out. The church was now nearly empty, and quiet except 
for the priest’s monotone, winding up the service. 

The general saw the Englishman still standing in a stall, and 
motioned him to come outside. At the door they stood and 
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listened. The noise of battle was becoming almost continuous, 
some two miles away to the north-west. 

With his head on one side and a gleam in his eye, the general 
said : ‘ They’re trying to force the pass. What d’yousay? Shall 
we go and stop them?’ 

‘In the name of the village, I beg you not to !’ said the agitated 
voice of the priest immediately behind him. ‘If they break 
through, they will burn us and hang us... .’ 

The Englishman said nothing, hoping that the priest would 
prevail, so that they could set out back in the direction from which 
he had come without losing another precious day. He watched 
the general thinking over the priest’s objection, not without 
sympathy, though the gleam brightened in his eye as the sound of 
gunfire was renewed. 

‘Bah !’ said his A.D.C. ‘ They will burn you whether we fight 
them or not, if they break through ; and if we fight them, they will 
not break through. . . . Impossible !’ 

* What does Evangelos say ? ’ asked the general, turning dramatic- 
ally to put him at the centre of the group. ‘ Let us obey our great 
allies! Shall we fight or not?’ 

‘I would say .. .” the Englishman began. 

‘Of course the allies would not have us refuse battle!’ the 
general interrupted. ‘I don’t suppose so? ... Impossible!’ 

‘The bridge is the other way,’ said the Englishman hastily. 
‘We hardly have enough time. . .” 

* They will burn us! They will hang us and burn us !’ moaned 
the priest, unconsciously supporting him. ‘ What are we todo?... 
What are we to do?’ 

* Never fear !’ said the general heartily, addressing both of them 
at once. ‘ We'll chase them off this afternoon and start for the 
bridge to-morrow, as we planned. What d’you say?’ 

The villagers pressed round them, waiting anxiously for the 
answer ; some secretly supporting the priest, a few opposing him, 
some hoping that the Englishman would relieve them of all the 
responsibility, because they were undecided themselves and only 
wanted to support the opinion that would prevail, which must 
surely be his. But the Englishman was at a loss, and only muttered 
helplessly : ‘The bridge . . . we ought to go...’ 

‘ Whatever you say,’ said the priest to the general, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘I only said . . . perhaps . . . you understand ?’ 
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‘ They will burn you whether or no,’ said the A.D.C., trying to 
sound consoling. ‘ They’ve come for vengeance.’ ec! 
‘Would our great allies have us abandon these poor people ?’ oa 
the general asked rhetorically. ‘I don’t suppose so?’ s 
The crowd was breaking up; the decision was almost made. 
Most of them had assumed the worst and begun to remove their 
possessions. The Englishman saw them racing up the hillside with Oe 
chickens dangling by the legs from their hands, and blankets and gE 
chairs, spinning-wheels, sacks of flour and trunks under their arms | 
or strapped on the women’s backs; even a guitar and the loud- | 
speaker of a gramophone could be picked out among the indis- 
pensable treasures. One of the women, he saw, was the mother 4 
of the general’s godson, carrying her baby in her arms, moaning i‘ 
to the Blessed Virgin and the general in turn to save them. 3 
‘I suppose we must do something for them,’ the Englishman i 
said glumly, not yet determined to give way. i 
‘ Of course!’ said the general; and before anyone else could 
speak he called out loudly to his men: ‘Fall in!... Forward! 
March !’ ‘ 
They straggled off along the contour of the hillside, and this ‘ 
time there was no bugle, no flag at their head, no singing. The 
Englishman followed in the rear, looking back despairingly in the . 
direction he would have chosen instead. The last sight that caught ’ 
his eye was of the priest, still dressed in his gorgeous robe, wringing 
his hands in the doorway of the church. Then he felt the A.D.C.’s 
arm round his shoulder, and heard his confident voice urging him 
not to worry. 
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‘In Memoriam’: a Hundred 


Years After 


BY J. M. COHEN 


NSWER for me that I have given my belief in “In 
Memoriam,” ’ Tennyson would instruct his son Hallam 
when dealing with one of those numerous correspondents 
who questioned his Christian belief. To whom could a doubting 
reader turn with more assurance than to the Laureate for con- 
firmation of his wavering faith? ‘The answer in the passage to 
which Tennyson referred his troubled applicant was unequivocal : ‘ ' 


And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than poetic thought. 


Had his convictions and his poetry remained throughout on this 
pedestrian level, had the Sunday school piety of this quatrain 
faithfully expressed the nature and intensity of his religious thought, 
the poem would not bear this re-examination a hundred years after 
its completion. ‘In Memoriam,’ however, is the record of a pro- 
found and deeply individual experience, the central experience of 
Alfred Tennyson’s life. Before it was written, all the best of his 
work was coloured by melancholy and apprehension. By following 
Arthur Hallam down to the grave and facing with him the stark 
fact of death Tennyson, at least partially, conquered the fear and 
weakness of his own nature, and won a certain spiritual security, 
which enabled him to envisage the perils and uncertainties of life 
with greater calm. ‘ He that is near Me is near the fire,’ is a 
traditional saying of Christ’s which the poet frequently quoted. 
‘ The fire was the fire of inspiration,’ his son explains. ‘For in 
“In Memoriam ” the soul, after grappling with anguish and dark- 
ness, doubt and death, emerges with the inspiration of a strong and 
steadfast faith.’ He fails to comment, however, on the strange 
confusion throughout the poem between the figures of Christ and 
of his father’s dead friend. But it is this revealing and seemingly 
unconscious identification that gave ‘In Memoriam’ its especial 
strength. Before it was written the emotion in Tennyson’s poems 
was monotonous and dilute ; the poet seemed to be the inchoate 
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servant of his own not very profound sadness. After 1850 come the 
good Farringford years ; he is a happier man and makes his long 
postponed marriage ; but the later poems to which we return with 
any pleasure are very few. The ‘ Idylls of the King’ treat a great 
theme with the encaustic piety of a knighted architect restoring a 
mediaeval church. In contrast ‘The Ring and the Book’ is a 
secular building, erected in a contemporary style to suit a human 
and contemporary need. After ‘In Memoriam’ Tennyson was 
a great figure but seldom a good poet ; before it he was sometimes 
a good poet, but certainly no great figure: only into ‘In 
Memoriam ’ did all his virtues flow. 

The poem was sixteen years in the making. The twenty-four- 
year-old Tennyson who pencilled its first lines on a stray sheet 
had a few months before published his 1833 volume and estab- 
lished himself for all posterity with ‘The Lotos Eaters’ and 
*‘Oenone’; his ‘ lost Arthur,’ whose body was at that moment 
travelling home from ‘ the Italian shore,’ had been a year his 
junior. On ‘the elegy’s’ anonymous publication Tennyson was 
forty, and Arthur Hallam, had he lived, would have been thirty- 
nine. In the interval the poem had been composed, section by 
section, in the ‘ long butcher-ledger-like book ’ which so narrowly 
escaped loss upon its completion ; ‘ some in Lincolnshire, some in 
London, Essex, Gloucestershire, Wales, anywhere I happened to 
be,’ the poet tells us ; and during all those years, which saw as 
well the writing of much of the 1842 volume—of ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ 
* Ulysses ’ and ‘ St. Agnes Eve ’—and of ‘ The Princess,’ the central 
theme of the poet’s life was, beyond all question, his mourning for 
his Cambridge friend. 

A great number of his contemporaries testify to Arthur Hallam’s 
outstanding promise. ‘A man of wonderful mind and knowledge 
on all subjects, hardly credible at his age,’ wrote Alford, later Dean 
of Canterbury. ‘When most bereavements will be forgotten, he 
will still be remembered,’ testified Gladstone, a truer prophet than 
he knew. For a future bishop, Thirlwall, he was ‘ the only man 
of my own standing before whom I bow in conscious inferiority 
in everything.’ But for Tennyson he was more, a close friend and 
future brother-in-law: Hallam had fallen in love with Emily 
Tennyson at the age of eighteen or nineteen, and spent long weeks 
of his vacations at Somersby Vicarage, the Tennysons’ home. 
And yet one more firm bond united the two men : Hallam’s belief 
in Tennyson’s poetry, and the support he gave him in the face of 
‘the captious and unintelligent criticism’ of ‘ Blackwood’ and 
the ‘ Quarterly,’ which considerably rattled the over-sensitive poet. 
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But deeply though Tennyson treasured their many-sided intimacy 
the relationship between them was by no means exclusive ; they 
were both members of a wide and brotherly intellectual circle. 
But long before his death Arthur Hallam had achieved an out- 
standing place in the poet’s affections. 

For the sixteen years of the poem’s writing Tennyson’s mourn- 
ing for Hallam had a significance in his life comparable only to 
Flaubert’s death cult for his dead friends, which was his lifelong 
religion. But the losses which the Frenchman celebrated in the 
inner graveyard of his heart were many ; that of Alfred le Poittevin, 
the intellectual companion to whom he was bound by more exclu- 
sive ties than was Tennyson to Hallam, was only the first. For 
Flaubert death followed death ; for Tennyson there was but one. 
Each successive loss plunged Flaubert deeper into a meiancholy 
isolation from which only remorseless work could temporarily 
relieve him ; to Tennyson the death of Hallam brought a secret 
strength, confirming him ultimately in a deeply personal faith 
hammered out during the years of ‘ In Memoriam’s’ composition. 

His thoughts, however, immediately upon his friend’s death, 
turned to suicide, against which course he forthwith argued in ‘ The 
Two Voices’ with a dogmatism which is both dull and uncon- 
vincing. He succeeded in forcing upon himself a theoretical con- 
solation, however, that it took him in practice sixteen years to 
achieve. How much more compelling is the ‘ still small voice’ 
tempting him to self-destruction than the ‘little whisper silver- 
clear, A murmur, “ Be of better cheer,’’’ with which he finds 
solace. For the tempter speaks in lines of authentic strength : 


Then comes the check, the change, the fall, 
Pain rises up, old d pleasures, pall. 
There is one remedy for 


Yet hadst thou, thro’ enduring pain, 
Link’d month to month with such a chain 
Of knitted purport, all were vain. 


Thou had’st not between death and birth 
Dissolved the riddle of the earth. 
So were thy labour little-worth .. . 


The despair is more genuine than the comfort. If the best of 
Tennyson’s poetry had hitherto always a dying fall, the death 
of Arthur Hallam served only to reinforce that underlying sense of 
fatality, most directly expressed in ‘ The Vision of Sin,’ but implicit 
also in the weak cadences of ‘ The Lotos Eaters.” The younger 
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Tennyson had been only too ready to foresee and accept defeat, 
awarding himself the dubious comfort of a ready-made and moral- 
ising faith. ‘In Memoriam’ marks the stages by which loss was 
turned to gain, and it is not by chance that the sequence, opening 
with Emily Tennyson’s loss of her lover, closes with her sister Cecilia’s 
marriage to another of Tennyson’s friends, Edmund Lushington ; 
the publication of the poem was immediately followed by his own 
marriage to Emily Sellwood. ; 
It is in this symbolic plan rather than in the buoyantly orthodox 
introductory verses that we must read the true nature of Tennyson’s 
hard-won faith. ‘I rejoiced in the Introduction,’ wrote Bishop 
Westcott, ‘ which appeared to me to be the mature summing up, 
after an interval, of the many strains of thought in the “ Elegies ” 
. . . his splendid faith . . . seems to me to express a lesson of the 
Gospel which the circumstances of all time encourage us to master.’ 
Certainly the Bishop could quote lines to support his case : 


Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


Yet such passages are as unconvincing as the forced moral of the 
‘ The Two Voices.’ Tennyson’s acceptance did not go so far, and 
indeed the Bishop’s hearty encomium stresses a familiar aspect of 
the prevalent Victorian misconception concerning the Laureate. 
Again in his praise of ‘ honest doubt,’ Tennyson laid himself open 
to claims of kinship from the scientific agnostics. In reality, how- 
ever, most of his more public and deliberately broadminded pro- 
nouncements were based on a minor personality which, a shy man, 
he readily assumed when he felt that a statement was expected of 
him. In contrast to Hallam, the Tennysons had been enthusiastic 
for the Reform Bill, and I think that it was with the family voice 
that the poet welcomed the forward march of Victorian progress, 
which in private caused him considerable alarm. From Hallam 
he took over a hatred of tyranny, and from his Cambridge circle 
a rather cloudy political optimism, that had no very deep roots in 
his nature. With Hallam he had made a dangerous journey to 
the Spanish frontier bearing funds for a democratic, constitutional 
and anti-clerical insurrection; and it was from John Sterling, 
perhaps, that he caught his enthusiasm for large-scale and high- 
principled progress—‘ the Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the world.’ His own judgments were apt to be narrower and more 
subjective, as witness his celebration of the ennobling effects of 
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war—in this case the Crimean War—at the conclusion of ‘ Maud.’ 
His public attitude to the niceties of religious dogma, too, was 
Hallam’s, for whom ‘ the essential feelings of religion subsist in the 
utmost diversity of forms.’ Tennyson’s were no doctrinal doubts, 
however ; they were a far more fundamental questioning of his 
own significance in a universe whose tremendous laws were even 
now being laid bare by his scientific contemporaries. It did not 
help him to disown his qualms by labelling them the ‘ Supposed 
Confessions of a Second-rate Sensitive Mind not in unity with 
itself.” It was with his own voice that he prayed : 


. . » Oh teach me yet 

Somewhat before the heavy clod 
Weighs on me, and the busy fret 
Of that sharp-headed worm begins 
In the gross blackness underneath. 


Death was terrible to him, and the fear of annihilation beyond 
the grave most real and present. But the teaching he asked for 
was not to be found in Hallam’s liberal Christianity. A refuge in 
aestheticism, ‘a lordly pleasure-house’ erected by many artists 
from Flaubert to our own contemporaries, he rejected in ‘ The 
Palace of Art,’ though with the final hope that ‘ Perchance I may 
return with others there When I have purged my guilt.’ It would 
be easy to enlarge on this word ‘ guilt’ and attribute to Tennyson 
a profound neurosis. If there was some self-frustrating sense of sin 
and inadequacy in the poet before the writing of ‘In Memoriam,’ 
it was largely dispelled in that poem. He had never known the 
inhibiting isolation from experience of Clough nor, despite the 
evidence of ‘ The Two Voices ’ and the mad monologue in ‘ Maud,’ 
had he more than momentarily wandered the hallucinatory streets 
of the City of Dreadful Night. Only in ‘ Maud’ do we find a 
suggestion of Thomson’s insomniac despair : 

. . » my heart is a handful of dust, 

And the wheels go over my head, 

And my bones are shaken with pain 

For into a shallow grave they are thrust, 
Only a yard beneath the street, 

And the hoofs of the horses beat, beat, 
The hoofs of the horses beat, 

Beat into my scalp and my brain. 


But though ‘ one of the best-known doctors for the insane wrote 

that it was the most faithful representation of madness since Shake- 

speare,’ it is in fact no more than melancholic. Tennyson had 
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no touch of that majestic schizophrenia which we have of late 
years come to confuse with genius. 

This frustrating melancholy, which finds expression in his too 
ready confusion of dream with reality, remained constant to him 
throughout his early life : his most familiar landscape is of autumn, 
of ripe fruit dropping to decay, of weariness and sleep. The 
Cornui.t reader could have been in no doubt as to the authorship 
of one of his greatest poems, which he found in his February number 
in 1860; the opening lines of ‘ Tithonus’ are in themselves a 
signature : 

The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 
The vapours weep their burthen to the ground, 
Man comes and tills the field and lies beneath, 
And after many a summer dies the swan. 


This consciousness of the transience, unreality and corruption 
of the worldly scene was rooted, in part, in his dreamy and melan- 
cholic languor, but it was reinforced in no uncertain way by a 
recurrent and other-worldly experience with which Tennyson was 
frequently visited. He describes it, rather unexpectedly, in one 
of his least successful poems, ‘ The Princess.’ The ‘ blue-eyed 
Prince,’ its faintly Arthurian hero, is introducing some super- 
natural trappings, which appear highly significant yet play no 
further part in the development of that ill-assorted Girtonian idyll. 


Myself too had weird seizures, Heaven knows what ; 
On a sudden in the midst of men and day, 

And while I walk’d and talk’d as heretofore, 

I seemed to move amongst a world of ghosts, 

And feel myself the shadow of a dream. 


This state of dissociation must have been very frequent with the 
younger Tennyson, and one can often view his most detailed and 
myopic descriptions as a very deliberate effort to re-attach himself 
to the outward scene, or as evidence of a heightened sharpness of 
vision associated with an increased spiritual awareness. Despite 
the evidence of his extreme short sight, and the consequently greater 
clarity to him of nearby objects, I think it significant that it is 
often things seen at a considerable distance that he notes most 
minutely, ‘The leaves that tremble round the nightingale,’ for 
instance, or ‘ the twinkling laurel scattering silver lights ;’ there 
must have been moments when his vision at a distance was 
extraordinarily acute. 

It is possible that these ‘ weird seizures’ were sometimes most 
alarming. ‘ If God were to withdraw himself for one single instant 
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from this Universe,’ he would frequently say, ‘ everything would 
vanish into nothingness.’ This statement throws some light, I 
think, on the strangely detached state described in the lines quoted, 
and on the shimmering emptiness of his earliest poetry. There 
were moments for him in which God—or his consciousness—did 
withdraw from the Universe, leaving no distinction between dream 
and reality. This, however, was only a partial and negative aspect 
of a more complete and positive experience, which he several times 
described in notes or in conversation. 

‘A kind of waking trance I have frequently had,’ he wrote, 
* quite up from boyhood, when I have been all alone. This has 
generally come upon me thro’ repeating my own name two or 
three times to myself silently, till all at once, as it were out of the 
intensity of the consciousness of individuality, the individuality 
itself seemed to dissolve and fade away into boundless being, and 
this not a confused state, but the clearest of the clearest, the surest 
of the surest, the weirdest of the weirdest, utterly beyond words, 
where death was an almost laughable impossibility, the loss of per- 
sonality (if so it were) seeming no extinction but the only true life. 
This might be the state which St. Paul describes, ‘“‘ Whether in 
the body I cannot tell, or whether out of the body I cannot tell.” ’ 
—‘ It is no nebulous ecstasy,’ he said on another occasion, ‘ but 
a state of transcendent wonder, associated with absolute clearness 
of mind.’ 

Now this rapt state so readily called up by the mere repetition 
of his name——one is reminded of the Hindu’s use of the syllable 
OM-—left the poet weary and melancholy on its passing. Extinc- 
tion, which seemed laughably impossible at one moment, was a 
very haunting fear at the next. He did not use the word ‘ mystical’ 
to describe his state—for him that word had the sense of ‘ delusive ’ 
—but in claiming kinship with St. Paul, and in another place with 
Plotinus, he did confuse an almost involuntary fluctuation in con- 
sciousness with something greater and even more mysterious. The 
chief significance of these states for Tennyson was undoubtedly the 
certainty which they momentarily gave him of the spirit’s survival 
after death, or of its existence in a state outside the bounds of 
Time. For the fear of extinction, of man’s transient insignificance 
in a Universe subject to mindless laws, was Tennyson’s abiding 
nightmare. 

His readiest associations with death were the family’s departure 
from Somersby Vicarage some years after his father’s passing and 
his loss of Arthur Hallam. So much is clear from section cii. of 
‘In Memoriam ’—section ciii. of the later editions : 
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On that last night before we went 
From out the doors where I was bred, 
I dreamed a vision of the dead 
Which left my after-morn content. 
‘ The dead’ is Hallam. Yet from the association with Somersby 
Vicarage we know that it is also the poet’s father. In his dream 
Tennyson dwells in a hall where maidens serve a veiled statue 
which he knows as Hallam’s. But soon he is himself summoned 
to go down to a shore, where everything assumes a vaster signifi- 
cance. He is facing the prospect of his own death, while the 
maidens, chanting ‘ the history of that great race, which is to be’ 
and ‘ the shaping of a star,’ stress the theme of his own insignificance 
—which does not distress him here. For before him he sees ‘A 
great ship lift her shining sides.’ 
The man we loved was there on deck, 
But thrice as large as man he bent 


To greet us. Up the side I went, 
And fell in silence on his neck. 


Whereat those maidens with one mind 
Bewailed their lot ; I did them wrong : 
‘We served thee here,’ they said, ‘so long, 

And wilt thou leave us now behind ?’ 


So rapt I was, they could not win 

An answer from my lips, but he 
Replying, ‘ Enter likewise ye 

And go with us?’ they entered in. 
This, by no means the finest section of the poem, reveals an 
aspect of its meaning which on a fresh reading throws up corre- 
sponding facets in many other places. ‘ The man we loved,’ who 
has passed beyond the sea of death and whose cult is practised in 
the dream-like hall of the living, can on that last shore, which 
is the moment of death, save not only the poet, but the maidens, 
who stand for the beauty and creativeness of this world. It is no 
mere accident that the next section opens with the name of Christ. 
Hallam stands, subsuming perhaps the figure of Tennyson’s father, 
for the dead Redeemer, returning from the further shore to rescue 
the poet from the ever present fear of death, to save him from the 

suspicion that the Priestess Sorrow is not lying when 

* The stars,’ she whispers, ‘ blindly run ; 

A web is wov’n across the sky ; 
From out waste places comes a cry,— 
And murmurs from - dying sun.’ 
15 
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A mechanist’s universe, that will deny the validity of Tennyson’s 
‘ weird seizures,’ is the counterpart of death, from which he can be 
saved only by a visitor bearing witness from beyond the grave. 
‘It is possible,’ he once claimed when discussing his supernormal 
states, ‘ that there may be a more intimate communion than we 
could dream of between the living and the dead, at all events for 
a time.’ The same thought finds expression in verse : 


The Ghost in man, the Ghost that once was Man, 
But cannot wholly free itself from Man, 

Are calling to each other thro’ a dawn 

Stranger than earth has ever seen ; the veil 

Is rending, and the Voices of the day 

Are heard across the Voices of the dark. 


The debt of these lines to crude spiritualism is obvious, but Tenny- 
son’s claim to communion with his dead friend was not generally 
based on so materialistic a hypothesis. 

The plan of the poem is a loose one and falls into place around 
the three Christmas Eve sections ; the lyrics were not written with 
a view to their assembly in a single poem, or even for publication. 
‘ The different moods of sorrow,’ in Tennyson’s own words, ‘ # in 
a drama are dramatically given,’ and most dramatic is his opening 
acceptance of his loss as he follows Hallam to his burial beneath 
the churchyard yew, the symbol of death itself : 


And gazing on thee, sullen tree, 
Sick for thy stubborn hardihood, 
I seem to fail from out my blood 
And grow incorporate with thee. 


But this acceptance, this assumption of death in the midst of 
life, yields only too soon to that familiar apathy in which ev 
Sorrow is unreal. . 


To sleep I give my powers away ; 
My will is bondsman to the dark ; 
I sit within a helmless bark . . . 


The image of the ship of death stays with Tennyson to the end. 
In the last section of ‘In Memoriam ’ the figure of Hallam is at 
the prow ; in his final ‘ Crossing the Bar,’ however, the helmsman 
is no longer his dead friend, but ‘ my Pilot,’ the Saviour Himself. 
The flux and reflux of emotion in these opening sections persist 
throughout the poem. The fourth section ends on a note of 
resolution : ‘ Thou shalt not be the fool of loss’; but in the seventh 
he is standing desolate once more outside the dark house in which 
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he and Hallam used to meet, while ‘ On the bald street breaks the 
blank day.’ 

Then, having traced the ship bearing his friend’s body from the 
Italian shore to the lonely churchyard beside the Bristol Channel, 
where he was buried, he once more prays for his grief to be made 
more real to him : 


Come Time, and teach me, many years, 

I do not suffer in a dream ; 

For now so strange do these things seem, 
Mine eyes have leisure for my tears; ... 


Yet only two sections later he welcomes this sense of unreality as 
some palliative for the terror that strikes him with the rising storm : 


And but for fancies, which aver 
That all thy motions gently pass 
Athwart a plane of molten glass, 

I scarce could brook the strain and stir 


That makes the barren branches loud ;— 


‘hen, doubting the reality of his detachment, he is plunged back 
from ‘ calm despair’ into ‘ wild unrest.’ Again he doubts ; this 
time it is the fluctuations of sorrow and his own sanity that he 
calls into question : the only abiding reality is that ‘ ritual of the 
dead’ celebrated beneath the churchyard yew. Again, in the 
twenty-first section, he calls the validity of his feelings into question 
and their relevance in the contemporary world : 


. . . Is this an hour 
For private sorrow’s barren song, 
When more and more the people throng 
; The chairs and thrones of civil power. 


And again he is confronted with the Shadow that, having 
wrapped Hallam in the fold of his mantle, now sits and waits for 
the poet himself. The whole first part of the poem is riddled with 
doubts and self distrust ; not only does Tennyson question the 
strength and durability of his own feelings, but he calls into question 
as well the purpose of his writing and even the value of poetry in 
a scientific age. The second part opens, however, with the motive 


of resurrection : : 


The time draws near the birth of Christ : 
The moon is hid ; the night is still ; 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 

Answer each other by the mist. 
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And even the memory of the absent Christmas guest, himself 
now identified with the ‘ mute Shadow,’ does not outweigh the 
seasonal good news that Hope is born. The Christmas poems 
were among the first sections of ‘In Memoriam’ to be written ; 
It was in fact from the simple germ of death, sailing ‘ the placid 
ocean plains,’ and rebirth, rung out on the Christmas bells, that 
the poem was elaborated ; a rebirth that was not only stated with 
carol-like simplicity in the last section quoted, but re-stated, with 
all the solemnity of a Bach bass aria, by the theme of Lazarus and 
the mystery of death. 


Behold a man raised up by Christ ! 
The rest remaineth unrevealed ; 
He told it not ; or something sealed 
The lips of that Evangelist. 


Late in the poem Tennyson summons his friend likewise to 
return from the dead ‘ in thine after form And like a finer light in 
light,’ but such a conclusive reassurance is impossible. Therefore 
he can only call on Hallam to be near him at the moment of his 
own death, in a lyric that recalls the terror-stricken accents of 
Dunbar’s ‘ Timor mortis conturbatme,’ and then, conscious of his 
own ‘inner vileness,’ questions whether he dare face ‘ the clear 
eye’ of his returning friend ; he can only accept the scientist’s 
picture of the universe, and then, frightened by its dwarfing scale, 
clamour yet again for some promise of man’s immortality, without 
which ‘ Twere best at once to sink to peace.’ If he concludes on 
a note of faith, it is certainly not the unequivocal and unwavering 
faith of the Introduction. ‘Faith must give the last word,’ wrote 
Professor Sidgwick, a sympathetic but more sceptical questioner 
on religious matters, ‘ but the last word is not the whole utterance 
of the truth: the whole truth is that assurance and doubt must 
alternate in the moral world in which we at present live, somewhat 
as night and day alternate in the physical world.’ He could not 
have interpreted more faithfully the changing moods of ‘ In 
Memoriam.’ The poem contains Tennyson’s finest writing, 
because in it he confronted his own doubts, no longer dismissing 
them as the ‘ Confessions of a Second rate Sensitive Mind,’ and 
because his love of Hallam brought into play far deeper emotions 
than did the more literary subjects of his early poems. Many of 
the lyrics, in fact, are so deeply felt, and draw on such a range of 
individual yet familiar imagery—without ever descending to the 
commonplace—that they seem the uncontrived and natural expres- 
sion of feelings that could be expressed in no other way ; the music 
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of the words and the overall impression, moreover, carry the reader 
past any lines whose exact meaning and syntax are doubtful. 
Here the poem stands with Shakespeare and the Gospels, in which 
much that is extremely difficult to comprehend passes almost 
unnoticed, so compelling and universal is the central theme, so 
deeply bedded in man’s common thought the images. 

Paradoxically, it was the spectre of Hallam—which lent such 
majesty to his own memorial verses—that conferred that dead 
quality which we find in most of Tennyson’s later poetry. For 
if the memory of his dead friend gave him a renewed confidence in 
life, blest his marriage and freed him from the worst of his melan- 
choly fears, it also inspired those most deliberately ‘ great’ utter- 
ances of his later years. Hallam stood to Tennyson for a high 
seriousness that demanded mighty themes; to be worthy of his 
friend, he undertook to recount the great Arthurian legend, over 
which Hallam had presided in bright unworldly mock-mediaeval 
armour from the first, ‘ like a modern gentleman of stateliest port ;’ 
it was but natural that the completed Idylls should be dedicated 
to the nation’s Hallam, the dead Prince Albert. 

But there was another Tennyson, who was too often crowded out 
by the Laureate’s majestic presence, the Lincolnshire man with 
a fine eye for natural detail and a sensitive ear for the rhythms of 
country speech ; it was the heir to Crabbe’s ‘ gift of a hard pathos ’ 
—Tennyson’s own words—that was thrust aside, the man who 
can challenge Barnes or Hawker as a poet of crisply drawn local 
scenery. We do not look to this man for pronouncements on war, 
science, and evolution ; these are the utterances of a mere laurel 
crowned mask, What is permanent in Tennyson is not all charged 
with the deep emotion of ‘ In Memoriam,’ nor even with the more 
transient feelings of the songs from ‘the Princess,’ ‘ Ulysses’ or 
‘ Tithonus’ ; there is a quality of wit in such poems as ‘ Audley 
End ’ and ‘ Walking to the Mail,’ a power of observation and even 
a sense of character, which make the earlier half of the collected 
works a quarry for the lover of descriptive poetry. What could be 
better drawn in the Dutch school of still life than the pasty in 
‘ Audley End’: 


. » + @ pasty costly made, 
Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay, 
Like fossils of the rocks, with golden yolks 
Imbedded and injellied . . .? 


And how exactly recorded are the lines with which he ends ‘ The 
Golden Year’ : 
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and, high above, I heard them blast 
The steep slate-quarry, and the great echo flap 
And buffet round the hills from bluff to bluff. 


Even ‘ the Princess’ is rich in such observations, noted, I feel, 
on sundry occasions and packed into the poem of the moment 
without great care for their relevance : 


Walter warp’d his mouth at this 

To something so mock-solemn, that I laugh’d 

And Lilia woke with sudden shrilling mirth 

An echo like a ghostly woodpecker, 

Hid in the ruins. 
Trivial perhaps beside the great theme of female education and the 
sex war, such lines have a Frithlike matter-of-factness much more 
appealing than the large G. F. Watts canvases that the later 
Tennyson felt himself called upon to fill. Then again we catch 
him in an ironic narrative mood in ‘ Walking to the Mail,’ whose 
conversational tones look forward to the flat delicacy of Robert 
Frost : 


. . . his house, for so they say, 
Was haunted with a jolly ghost, that shook 
The curtains, whined in lobbies, tapt at doors 
And rummaged like a rat; no servant stayed : 
The farmer vext packs up his beds and chairs, 
And all his household stuff ; and with his boy 
Betwixt his knees, his wife upon the tilt, 
Sets out, and meets a friend, who hails him, ‘ What ! 
You're flitting ! ’—‘ Yes, we’re flitting,’ says the ghost 
(For they had packed the thing among the beds), 
‘Oh well,’ says he, ‘ you flitting with us too— 
Jack, turn the horses’ heads and home again.’ 


The dialect poems, too, have their own slow-witted rustic humour, 
though their sentimentality would look a little naive translated 
into Southern English. There was, in fact, a certain tough 
provinciality about Alfred Tennyson that did not survive in the 
Laureate, a quality of minute observation that we miss once he 
devoted himself to universal themes. It is a quality that we 
value—and perhaps over-value—today, lacking as we do contem- 
porary poetry on great themes. 

‘I have written what I have felt and known,’ said Tennyson of 
‘In Memoriam,’ ‘and I will never write anything else.’ It is 
true that he wrote very little else on that level, for only during its 
writing was he ‘ carrying a bit of Chaos about him, which he was 
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manufacturing into Cosmos.’ Yet for ever afterwards he bore in 
his heart the deified figure of his dead friend, whose approval on 
his far shore he sought to win and keep. Can it have been Hallam, 
then, from whom he pleaded for release in the character of the 
aged ‘ Tithonus ’? 
Can thy love, 

Thy beauty, make amends, tho’ even now, 

Close over us, the silver star, thy guide, 

Shines in those tremulous eyes that fill with tears 

To hear me? Let me go: take back thy gift: 

Why should a man desire in any way 

To vary from the kindly race of men, 

Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 

Where all should pause, as is most meet for all ? 


For if ‘In Memoriam’ left him with a faith that survived the 
pillar shatterings of the scientific Sampsons, it saddled him also 
with an ideal of righteousness and high-mindedness that it was 
very hard to live up to and, thumbing through the correctly laid- 
out wastes of the last six hundred pages of his Works, in search 
of the occasional oasis of the lines to Fitzgerald or to Virgil, one 
regrets with Tithonus that 


‘ The Gods themselves cannot recall their gifts.’ 
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his travels all over Asia in the mid-sixteenth century. 16 pages of illustrations. 25/- 
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Pamela Hansford Johnson: Daily Telegraph. 
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